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VISTA OF THE LITTLE LAKE AT CRANBROOK 


CRANBROOK 


BY FLORENCE DAVIES 


“UN THE midst of the Garden of old Eng- 

land, in the heart of the weald of Kent, 
in the valley of the Crane, snugly nestled 
among the hills, lies the ancient and pictur- 
esque village of Cranbrook, rich in the glo- 
rious but restful beauties of nature and full 
to the brim with legendary and _ historic 
lore.” 

Thus George G. Booth, in the foreword to 
his slight but exquisite volume of “Cran- 
brook Tales,’ describes the little village 
where his father, Henry Wood Booth, was 
born. These words were written twenty- 
five years ago. 


Today, a chronicler of another Cranbrook 
could find no better foreword for his tale. 
It is true that this Cranbrook does not lie 
“in the midst of the Garden of old England.” 
But it does lie in the heart of a portion of 
Michigan’s most beautiful country, “snugly 
nestled”” among the Bloomfield Hills that 
lie round about the little village of Bir- 
mingham, a score of miles north of the city 
of Detroit, and it is “rich in the glorious but 
restful beauties of nature.” 

An accurate reporter might object that 
it would be pushing the analogy too far to 
infer that this newer Cranbrook, which is 
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the estate of George G. Booth, is “full to the 
brim of legendary and historic lore.” But 
for that lack, only the virtue of patience is 
needed, since Cranbrook, as a community, 
is even now in the business of making its own 
rich history. 

Delegates to the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts which met in 
Detroit nine years ago will long remember 
the afternoon spent at Cranbrook in Bloom- 
field Hills as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth. They will not have forgotten the 
rolling lawns and wooded hillsides, the little 
lake with its Roman fountain in an opening 
vista of green, the hosts of spring blossoms 
in both the well-considered gardens and the 
less formal plantings of the woodland dells, 
the cool dignity of the lovely Greek theatre, 
close-cupped in a natural hollow of rolling 
ground, nor the splash of the waterwheel in 
the brook along whose banks the cranes 
picked their disdainful and particular way. 

It was because there were cranes there, it 
is said, that that beauty spot in the hills of 
old Kent was called the valley of the crane 
and that the little village after which this 
estate was named came to be called Cran- 
brook. 

Because it was May, the festivities of that 
afternoon were centered in the open. But 
those who visited the house must have felt 
at once that therein lay the visible evidence 
of the owner’s interest and faith in American 
craftsmanship. 

The house itself, a half-timbered English 
structure, many-gabled and _ broad, rises 
easily from a slight elevation of ground and 
commands a view of far reaches of rolling 
country. 

Within, the visitor discovers that the 
owner gives many good reasons for the faith 
that is in him—a faith in the American 
craftsman. It will be recalled, perhaps, by 
many readers of this magazine, that Mr. 
Booth is not only a director of the American 
Federation of Arts but that he was the 
founder and for many years the president 
of the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts. 
That he has rendered more than lip service 
to the artists and craftsmen of his own day 
is_at once obvious to those who know Cran- 
brook within and without. 

The story might be most briefly told by 
the beautiful overmantelpiece which was 
designed and carved for the great library of 
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the estate, a noble room which occupies the 
entire west wing of the house, by that veteran 
American craftsman, John Kirchmayer of 
Boston. In this richly carved panel are 
depicted the artists and artisans who bring 
their gifts to the patron to make a good and 
beautiful dwelling place. The figures, with 
only a suggestion of actual portraiture, are 
carved in fairly high relief, and grouped under 
a conventional arrangement of trees. 

Among the figures are not only the archi- 
tect, the artist, the wood-carver, the potter 
and the silversmith, but the artisans who 
helped the builder, the carpenter with his 
T square, the mason with his trowel, and 
even the sewing women with the sign of their 
craft. Here, in this twentieth century, is 
the spirit which animated the old guilds, 
the spirit which animated the creation of 
Cranbrook. It is at least significant of Mr. 
Booth’s feeling for the dignity and beauty 
of any work well done, of the meaning of 
fine craftsmanship, whether it relate itself 
to the tooling of a precious metal, or the 
laying of one brick justly upon another. 

Thus in the house at Cranbrook one finds 
panelled rooms by Kirchmayer, wrought iron 
by Yellin and Koralewsky, tapestries woven 
on the looms of William Morris, hangings 
and embroideries by May Morris, weavings 
from the Deerfield looms in Massachusetts, 
window hangings from another group of 
American weavers, silver designed and 
executed by our own Arthur J. Stone, by 
Jensen of Denmark and Omar Ramsden of 
England. A second overmantelpiece has 
been fashioned of Mercer tiles, while other 
tiles and ceramics are from the Pewabic 
potteries of Detroit. American sculptors 
are generously represented in the bronzes 
within the house and the garden statuary 
without. But to attempt, in this limited 
space, to complete the list of living Ameri- 
can craftsmen who have contributed to this 
ensemble would savor too much of the purely 
categorical. It is perhaps enough to say 
that it was not primarily to give pleasure to 
the owner, or merely to afford an expression 
for that acquisitive instinct which we all 
share to a greater or less degree, that Cran- 
brook was created and that its furnishings 
were assembled. 

The choice of many of the accessories and 
small appointments has been made rather in 
a spirit of cooperation with living craftsmen 
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CRANBROOK—THE HOUSE, A HALF-TIMBERED ENGLISH STRUCTURE, MANY GABLED 
AND BROAD 


PAVILION OVERLOOKING THE LITTLE LAKE, CRANBROOK 


both in this country and Europe, and as 
expression of encouragement to them and of 
faith in their undertakings. It is in this 
relationship that Mr. Booth stands to scores 
of America’s leading craftsmen. In this 
connection it should be said that the Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts rendered valuable 
service not only by its cooperation and 
council but through its many contacts with 
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the foremost craftsmen of Europe and 
America. 

Much of this those members of the 
American Federation of Arts who were Mr. 
Booth’s guests on that beautiful spring day 
in 1918, may remember. Since that time, 
however, the sound of the hammer and the 
anvil has echoed in those beautiful hills and 
large projects have been undertaken. To- 
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A LOVELY ROAD AT CRANBROOK 


day a beautiful Gothic church and rectory 
is nearing completion in South Cranbrook, 
a plot which lies just to the south of the 
Cranbrook estate; and the first unit of the 
Cranbrook School is nearing completion in 
what was once a 50-acre plot on the estate 
proper. This church and school, with their 
splendid endowments, are the gifts of Mr. 
and Mrs. George G. Booth. 


The plans for the church building began 
to take shape in the mind of Bertram Good- 
hue, the architect, some time in 1923. It 
was not, however, until November, 1924, 
after the death of Mr. Goodhue, that the Rt. 
Rev. Herman Page, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Michigan, announced the gift of 
the church and school. Ground for the 
church was broken the following summer, 
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FROM THE ARCHITECTS 


CRANBROOK 


while the corner-stone was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies in June of 1926, the plans 
for the church, a beautiful Gothic structure, 
being carried to completion by the Bertram 
Goodhue Associates. 

The Cranbrook School, on the other hand, 
is the work of the great Finnish architect, 
Eliel Saarinen, who came to America at the 
invitation of the University of Michigan to 
be guest instructor in the College of Archi- 
tecture for one year. Since that time Mr. 
Saarinen has been resident on the Booth 
estate, where he has developed the plans for 
the entire school project. 

The spiritual and educational significance 
of this undertaking is a story by itself and 
one of major importance. But it is a story 
with which, unfortunately, this brief article 
may not deal. The writer does not know 
whence came the inspiration in the minds of 
the donors for the founding of a noble relig- 
ious and educational centre. Lacking au- 
thentic information, however, it is pleasant 
to imagine that the thought for the exqui- 
sitely beautiful Gothic church grew out of 
the building of a small meeting-house just 
outside the gates of Cranbrook which Mr. 
Booth erected several years ago for the 
people of the community and in which his 
father, Henry Wood Booth, a lay preacher, 
often held services: Out of this, it was per- 
haps natural that the idea of making Cran- 
brook a center of spiritual and educational 
influence should shape itself in the minds of 
the donors. In any event, a boarding and 
day school for boys of high school age, which 
will match if not exceed any similar institu- 
tion in the country in the richness of its 
opportunities and the beauty of its equip- 
ment and surroundings, will be opened this 
fall. 

But it is with the architectural and artistic 
contribution of the Cranbrook group of 
buildings now in process of construction that 
this article is concerned. 

Here at Cranbrook is a company of artists 
and craftsmen living on a great estate and 
working happily—yes, joyously together. 

“Here, truly,” whispers Mrs. Saarinen, 
the wife of the architect and herself an 
artist, ‘‘here truly the spirit of Lorenzo lives 
again. Here we are free to work happily, to 
give our best.” 

She was standing, as she spoke, in the 
hallway of the architectural building, a 
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CARVED IN THE STYLE OF THE AMERICAN GOTHIC BY 
JOHN KIRCHMAYER FOR CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 


beautiful new structure designed by Mr. 
Saarinen and erected to serve as the archi- 
tectural offices for the church and school 
project. In the spacious studios below, 
draughtsmen are at work on the details of 
the school group. Above on the second 
story is Mr. Saarinen’s studio, the library 


THE CRANBROOK GROUP, SHOWING CHURCH AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE MODEL 


of twenty thousand architectural volumes, 
and second large studio and workroom. 
Here, Prof. Geza Maroti of Budapest, 
Hungary, sculptor and painter, is working 
on the clay model for a great bronze door for 
the school; near by stands his model for an 
overmantel panel to be placed in the library 
of the same building. Im an alcove of the 
same large workroom, Miss Katherine Mc- 
Ewen stands on a ladder making the final 
renderings of the great cartoons for the fresco 
she has designed for walls of the chancel. 
While these craftsmen work at Cranbrook, 
J. Kirchmayer carves in his studio in Boston 
a beautiful oaken door depicting Christ and 
St. Thomas, and Arthur J. Stone fashions 
the precious silver pieces, the cross and can- 
dlesticks, and the silver vessels for the 
sacrament for the altar, at his home in 
Gardner, Massachusetts. At the same time 
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one of England’s greatest silversmiths, Omar 
Ramsden, is engaged in making the proces- 
sional cross of silver, and the weavers at the 
Merton Abbey looms in England are bring- 
ing to completion a tapestry for the church ~ 
which has been several years in the making. 

From England, too, comes Arthur Neville 
Kirk, a teacher and craftsman, to execute a 
number of silver appointments for the church 
and possibly to serve on the teaching staff 
of the school. 

Here in America many skilled workers are 
now engaged upon designs for the chancel 
furniture, the carving of the interior and 
upon various details of metal, glass and 
wood. More than one firm of artists are 
concerned with the stained glass for the 
windows, that of the east chancel to come 
from the hand-of Nicola d’Ascenzo, the 
clerestory windows from G. Owen Bonawit, 
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the windows for St. Dunstan’s Chapel from 
Harry Wright Goodhue, and those of St. 
Paul’s Chapel from J. Toland ‘Wright. 
Other windows are being executed by 
James Powell and Son and Guthrie and 
Davis. 

Into the making of this church and this 
group of school buildings are being put not 
only the zeal for service and the high enthu- 


siasm for beauty of the donors, but the ar- 
dent interest and creative efforts of scores 
of craftsmen and artists. 

Out of it, some day, there must surely 
come some of the steadfast spirit, some gentle 
awareness of beauty, some of that fine way of 
life that has been carried over from the older 
Cranbrook, to be enlivened, enriched, in- 
vigorated by its contact with the new. 
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~ the work of the designer line for line. 


AMERICAN WOOD-ENGRAVERS 


BY JAMES B. CARRINGTON 


HE REVIVAL of the art of wood-en- 

graving began in England in the work- 
shop of Thomas Bewick, 1753-1828, and he 
is justly called the father of the true art of 
engraving on wood. In the early days of 
the art, the engraver was little more than a 
mechanic who was restricted to following 
Free- 
dom for the engraver and an opportunity to 
use his own artistic sense came through the 
invention of the white line by Bewick. By 
the old method the block was looked upon 
as a white surface upon which the design 
was drawn. Grays and blacks were ob- 
tained by increasing the number of cross- 
strokes as in drawing on paper. 

By the white line method, color is ob- 
tained by increasing the number of white 
lines, the surface being treated as a black 
surface. The engraver himself draws with 
his graver. He must be an artist, not a 
mere mechanic, and bring to his work the 
initiative and invention of the interpreter. 

Bewick was the first to use boxwood in 
place of the pear or other soft woods of the 
earlier men, and he engraved across the 
grain. He is also said to have invented the 
burin that took the place of knives in cutting. 

Bewick’s fame was established by his en- 
gravings for his own books on British Quad- 
rupeds and the British Birds, published in 
1790 and 1797. Many of the illustrations, 
however, were designed and engraved by 
his pupils. 

It was a common practice then, as later, 
to have a large block engraved by several 
men. Bewick’s pupils, Nesbit and Clennell, 
showed fine artistic feeling, and Robert 
Branston, self-taught like Bewick, engraved 
some remarkable blocks in’ the manner of 
copper-plate engraving, an art he had prac- 
ticed successfully before he took up wood. 

The story of English wood-engraving may 
be followed in the English illustrated maga- 
zines and books. There is an admirable 
book on the subject, “English Illustration 
in the Sixties;’’ 1855-1870, with examples 
of work by such famous artists as Burne- 
Jones, Walter Crane, Du Maurier, Fildes, 
Birket Foster, Sir John Gilbert, A. Boyd 
Houghton, Lord Leighton, Charles Keene, 


Sir John Millais, W. Holman Hunt, M. J. 
Lawless, Frederick Sandys, Frederick Walker, 
Whistler and others known to fame in the 
great days of English illustration. 

Wood-engraving in America began in 1804 
with Dr. Alexander Anderson, a physician 
of artistic tastes—an earlier Dr. Yale—who 
is still remembered by many collectors for 
his charming etchings. 

Dr. Anderson’s work covered a _ wide 
variety of subjects, including advertising, 
business cards, ballads, children’s books, ete. 

In 1843, Harpers published their famous 
illustrated Bible with sixteen hundred cuts 
done under the supervision of Joseph Alex- 
ander Adams, a friend of Dr. Anderson. 

The American Tract Society employed 
many engravers to illustrate books and 
pamphlets and did a great service in de- 
veloping and encouraging the art. A no- 
table book, Harris’ “Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation,” published in 1862, contained 
a series of remarkable and beautiful engrav- 
ings by Henry Marsh. 

Two men of the sixties who had a great 
influence on American wood-engraving were 
A. V. S. Anthony and W. J. Linton, the 
latter an Englishman who had established 
a fine reputation in his own country. 

Mr. Anthony was for many years respon- 
sible for the art work of the noted publish- 
ing firm of James R. Osgood, of Boston, one 
of their leading publications being the 
quarto edition of the works of Longfellow. 

Linton was a fine engraver of the old school 
who believed in the tradition that wood- 
engraving was purely a line process and 
that the ways of the new tonal school in 
America were all wrong. He attacked the 
work of Cole and Juengling and others with 
considerable acerbity and got himself dis- 
liked good and plenty. 

Linton wrote a “History of American 
Wood-engraving” that was published in 1882 
in which his theories and criticisms were 
made clear. His ire was especially stirred 
by Cole’s work and by some remarkable il- 
lustrations drawn by James E. Kelly, who 
later turned to sculpture, that were 
engraved by Juengling. Kelly’s drawings 
were full of jazz, had an apparent spon- 
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taneity, dash and vigor quite out of the 
ordinary, and Juengling lost none of their 
quality in his engraving. You may see 
these in the old Scribner’s Monthly for 1877. 

Dr. Weitenkampf, in his valuable book 
on “The American Graphic Arts,” says that 
it has been cOntended that J. G. Smith- 
wick’s engraving of Reinhart’s “Drumming 
out a Tory” in Harper’s Weekly for Febru- 
ary 3, 1877, was the first engraving showing 
the new method. 

What did the new method signify? It 
meant that the American engravers had de- 
clared their right to produce facsimiles of 
originals and by any technical means that 
seemed to them appropriate and effective. 


_ Just to make it clear to some who may not 
~ know anything about the technique of wood- 


engraving, we are going to quote some words 
by one of the greatest masters of the art, 
whose engravings after the old masters, that 
appeared in the Century Magazine for so 


- many years, are among the treasured prints 


of every collector. 

The quotation is from an article by Mr. 
Timothy Cole that appeared in the Century, 
illustrated with some of his beautiful work. 

** Any account of engraving leads us natu- 
rally to the consideration of lines, cross- 
hatching, and stipples. These are the three 
elements constituting its technique. By 
combining and elaborating these, bringing 
together coarse and fine, thick and thin, 
rough and smooth, equal and unequal, and 
further by bringing a smooth tint in con- 
junction with a rough one as in a beautiful 
face upon a, stippled or hatched background, 
or by setting off a bold brilliant treatment 
by a close opaque one, thereby enhancing 


_ the qualities in each, the engraver is enabled 


to create a pleasing and expressive variety 
in the surface of his block. 

“The excellence of a beautiful engraving 
is primarily in the employment of these re- 
sources, stipple, lines and cross-hatchings 
with their juxtapositions.” 


/- It was about 1870 that the new American 


school really began to attract special atten- 
tion. That was the year when the old 
Scribner’s Monthly was started, and with 
the advent of this magazine began the work 
of a man to whom wood-engraving owes an 
everlasting debt. Alexander Drake, the art 
editor, himself an engraver, kept up his good 
work for many years with the Century Maga- 
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zine, and to him we owe not only the won- 
derful blocks of Timothy Cole but many 
others that have become a part of the story 
of American wood-engraving at its best. 

Let us not forget to mention in this con- 
nection the splendid aid that was given by 
George Howes Whittle, Mr. Drake’s associ- 
ate in the art department of the Century. 

The eighties began the great years of the 
art, but the magazines continued to adorn 
their pages with beautiful work long after 
that, and Cole won gold medals at the expo- 
sition in Chicago in 1892, Paris, 1900, 
Buffalo, 1901, St. Louis, 1904. 

Wolf was awarded a gold medal at the 
Salon of 1895, and silver medals at Paris in 
1900. 

Many of the leading men were identified 
with the Society of American Wood-engray- 
ers founded by Juengling and Kruell, which 
issued a notable collection of prints published 
by the Harpers in 1887: “Engravings on 
Wood by Members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Wood-engravers With An Introduction 
By William M. Laffan.”’ 

There were examples by Caroline A. 
Powell, John P. Davis, John Tinkey, 
Thomas Johnson, F. S. King, Henry Wolf, 
F. H. Wellington, R. A. Muller, S. G. Put- 
nam, Frank French, W. B. Closson, EI- 
bridge Kingsley, T. Cole, G. Kruell, Victor 
Bernstrom. 

The society won diplomas at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Art in Berlin, 1891; 
at the Exhibition in Vienna, 1895; at Chi- 
cago, 1893. 

Individual prizes were awarded to EI- 
bridge Kingsley, Closson, J. P. Davis, W. M. 
Aikman, S. G. Putnam, Kruell, Wolf, and 
Henry Davidson. 

A Portfolio of Proof Impressions selected 
from Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas was 
published in 1879, and other series followed. 

In 1894 Charles Scribner’s Sons issued a 
portfolio of Forty Proofs by various en- 
gravers, under my supervision, with a fore- 
word on “The Art of the American Wood- 
engraver” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

It was my privilege to contribute to the 
little volume, accompanying the prints, the 
biographical sketches of the engravers and 
a bibliography of the art. 

The men represented were Walter M. Aik- 
man, George T. Andrew, C. Irving Butler 
Charles W. Chadwick, William B. Closson, 
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Edward H. Del Orme, George H. Del Orme, 
Francis E. Fillebrown, Frank French, 
Thomas H. Heard, Thomas Johnson, Fred- 
erick Juengling, Frank S. King, Elbridge 
Kingsley, Gustav Kruell, Henry W. Peck- 
well, Frederigk A. Petit, Stephen G. Put- 
nam, George A. Teel, Richard G. Tietze, 
Isaac M. Van Ness, Robert Varley, William 
B. Witte, Henry Wolf. 

This is a list of representative engravers, 
but let us add to them some others whose 


- names should be inscribed on the roll of 


honor: E. Clement, Henry Davidson, John 
P. Davis, Anna Botsford Comstock, Caroline 
Powell, John W. Evans, Ernest Heineman, 
Albert M. Lindsay, Charles J. A. State, 
H. E. Silvester, Victor Bernstrom, T. H. 
Wellington, William Miller, T. Schussler, 
H. Veltin, J. H. E. Whitney, Richard S. 
Miller, Robert C. Collins, A. E. Anderson, 
Stafford M. Northcote. 

In the presentation of their work under 
Mr. Drake’s supervision, the engravers were 
fortunate in having such a master printer as 
Mr. Theodore DeVinne to see that the 
presses did justice to the blocks. No one 
ever better understood the use of overlays 
and underlays or gave more patient study 


to the right papers and printing inks to — 


insure the very best results. 

Valuable articles by Mr. DeVinne on 
“The Growth of Wood-cut Printing” ap- 
peared in the old Scribner’s Monthly in April 
and May, 1880. 

With the beginning of the new Scribner’s 
Magazine in 1887, the wood-engravers were 
offered another understanding and sympa- 
thetic medium, and as I look back, at times, 
over the old volumes, I rejoice in the splendid 

examples of their work that adorn so many 
pages of the magazine, with which it was my 
privilege and good fortune to spend so many 


happy years. ; 


? What a beautiful art the old sod engrav- 


ing was; how full of vitality, brilliancy, inspi- 
ration, skill. What patient toil a block rep- 
resented; what a lot of artistic enthusiasm 
must have been needed to permit the en- 
graver to sit day after day at his bench, his 
eye glued to a magnifying glass, slowly 
digging out of the insensate box-wood such 
masterpieces as are represented in Mr. 
Coles’ series after famous old masters: Mr. 
Closson’s “Winifred Dysart” after George 
Fuller and his own lovely studies from 


nature, Kingsley’s interpretations of men 
of the Barbizon school and also his own en- 
gravings direct from nature, Mr. French’s 
masterly blocks after various painters— 
Wolf’s, and Peckwell’s engravings of work by 
Howard Pyle, lovely blocks also by Peckwell 
after Albert Moore, Morelli, Burne-Jones, 
W. L. Taylor and others. Many names 
come to mind that dwell in my memory by 
reason of their exquisite art. 

What wood-engraving meant to the en- 
gravers is well expressed in the following 
quotations from some of the leaders. 

Mr. A. S. V. Anthony said: 

“Given the work of the artist, the en- 
graver’s first duty is to reproduce it without 
any change whatever. If the reproduction 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
I think that Mr. Linton is the best engraver 
that ever lived. His theories are absolutely 
sound and absolutely right. The best result 
is obtained by the pure graver line, yet any 
result is allowable if faithful to the original. 
My theories, so far as I have any, are for 
the simple direct line rather than for the 
involved style.” 

An interesting point dwelt upon by Mr. 
Anthony was the question of the use of the 
photograph on the block instead of the 
drawing that had so long been the only way. 

“Which is the better to engrave from, a 
photograph on the block or a drawing? I, 
most decidedly, prefer the drawing. 

“There are plenty of painters who can 
draw well on the wood. Shirlaw, Colman, 
Smillie, Whittredge, Hart, McEntee, draw 
beautifully on the wood, and everybody 
knows what Abbey and Rinehart have 
done.” 

But the photographing of the original on 
the block opened the way for the reproduc- 
tion of hundreds of paintings and illustra- 
tions by new men. It did not matter what 
was the size of the original; the camera 
brought it down to the required size. This 
made a tremendous difference in the quality 
and variety of magazine illustration and 
greatly added to the amount of work offered 
the engraver. 

Of the functions of the wood-engraver 
Mr. Cole said: 

“The function of wood-engraving is faith- 
fully to reproduce the artist’s work in pure 
lines. The present little flurry among the 
engravers is due to the fact that some of 
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them have been experimenting recently in 
more or less novel ways. 

“T have experimented with the rest of 
them and I have learned to know the value 
of a pure line. There is something beautiful 
in a natural line that the hand makes in 
drawing, and it seems to me that the en- 
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graver should try to work in the free manner 
that an artist would with his pencil.” 
When this was written Linton was doing 
his knocking. 
Of him Mr. Cole wrote: “Mr. Linton has 
done a great deal for wood-engraving. Of 
course, like the rest of us, he has made a good 
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many errors. But I wouldn’t take the lib- 
erty he does with an artist’s design. If the 
artist is a first-class one, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the engraver can be first class 
and at the same time a better artist than 
the first-class-one.” 

In the following words Mr. John P. Davis 
summarized just what the new school repre- 
sented. “Instead of merely symbolizing the 
work of the artist, the engraver now makes 
use of all methods by which he can fix on 
the block, as accurately and perfectly as pos- 
sible, the original picture that has been put 
in-his hands for reproduction. This aban- 


-donment of the conventional recipes, this 


enlarged liberty with respect to means, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the new 
school. Exactly to reproduce—that is the 
present aim of the engraver on wood.” 

Juengling, one of the innovators, said, “I 
claim that there is nothing that cannot be 
engraved—that is to say, exactly reproduced 
on wood.” How well he lived up to his 
opinion was shown in his wonderful work. 

“Bewick and Branston could not have 
dreamed of the purposes with which the 
artistic engraver is now imbued.” 

He pays his respects to Linton: “His 
comment on modern artistic engravers is 
full of gross and unpardonable errors.” 

Ricard A. Muller said: “The wood-engrav- 
er will never do the finest work until he is as 
good a draughtsman as the artist whom he 
is copying—until he can take his pencil and 
draw from life. He must be a hard student 
of painting and drawing. His business is to 
reproduce a picture as well as the looking- 
glass does. The beauty of a wood-engraving 


does not consist in the beauty of its lines; 


lines have nothing to do with it at all; any 


kind of line is allowable that is not crazy, and 


has a certain symmetry, and will unite one 
tint with another.” ee 
Mr. Tinkey said: ‘‘The new school claims 


the right to engrave the lines in any direction 


it chooses in order to produce the required 
effects. Do you notice a softness about the 
clouds in that sky? We get this effect by 
cutting the black lines in one direction, and 
crossing them with white lines in another. 

‘Linton does not believe in white lines so 
used. But I defy him or anybody else to 
produce that result without them. The 
softness of those lights could not be secured 
in any other way.” 


Henry Wolf said: ‘‘The aim of the engray- 
er ought to be to render as faithfully as pos- 
sible the drawing that has been given him, 
whether in ink, in pencil, in crayon, in char- 
coal, or in guache. So faithfully should this 
be done that the spectator will see in the en- 
graving, not the engraver, but the original 
artist after whose work the engraving has 
been made. Mr. Linton’s engravings always 
suggest Mr. Linton. They do not remind 
you of the original artist.” 

The old school of tonal wood-engraving, 
of facsimile reproduction of the artist’s work, 
has passed. One of the younger practi- 
tioners who carried on the best traditions 
was W. G. Watt, whose recent untimely 
death was deeply regretted. He was not 
identified with the magazines as were most 
of the men we have mentioned, but devoted 
his time chiefly to the engraving of special 
subjects chosen by himself, or to cutting his 
own drawings on the wood. He was modest 
and retiring, an artist to the last fibre, and 
his beautiful proofs will be in demand with 
those of his more famous peers. 

Wood-engraving is by no means a dead 
art, however. ‘There are indications of a 
revival along new ways that promise much 
in individuality, boldness of line and distinc- 
tion. In the work of Ruzicka, Howard 
McCormick, Harry Townsend, Murphy, 
Lankes, Hopson, Lewis and other younger 
men, we have reason for congratulation. 

It was to the camera that the wood- 
engraver owed his greatest opportunity, 
and, alas, it was to the camera that he owed 
his downfall—the camera supplemented by 
the half-tone screen that made possible the 
rapid making of cheap relief plates that 
could be printed with type. 

Go back and look over the bound vol- 
umes of the old Harper’s, Scribner’s Monthly, 
later the Century, the new Scribner’s, Har- 
per’s and Leslie’s Weekly, Picturesque Amer- 
ica 72-74 and the books of the eighties and 
nineties and compare both the illustrations 
and the reproduction with those of today. 

As time goes on, prints by our American 
wood-engravers will have the value of choice 
etchings or lithographs; they will be the 
pride of collectors. 

Happily we have fine collections of proofs 
for reference in the New York Public Library, 
the Boston Museum, Library of Congress 
and elsewhere. 
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A SCENE FROM THE STORY OF THESEUS 


DRAWN BY A CHILD 


A CHILDREN’S ART THEATRE IN AMERICA 


BY CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 


N ART THEATRE for children! A 
theatre where poetry shall be expressed 
not only in the spoken word but through the 
medium of line and color. Such a theatre 
has come into being through the plays acted 
in New York at the spring holiday season 
and at Christmas under the guidance of Miss 
Dorothy Coit and Miss Edith King, whose 
productions have set a new standard for 
scenic and costume design in child-drama; 
for a sense of rhythm and pattern in its en- 
semble; and in the little actors themselves 
for a delicate joyous flowering of the imagi- 
native spirit that one associates with the 
early Italian painters, and with the quaint 
madrigals and canticles of those days “when 
all the world was young.” 

“T myself,’ said Rodin, ‘““have never been 
able to perceive the difference between re- 
ligion and art.” And Alice Corbin Hender- 
son, in commenting on this in connection 
with children’s plays, has written: “Per- 
haps in America it is only our youngest chil- 
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dren who still have religious and artistic 
sensibilities uncorrupted by the materialism 
of theage. The need, therefore, of strength- 
ening and prolonging this state of artistic 
receptivity cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized.” 

The children who take part in the plays 
of this Art Theatre are in the main the little 
sons and daughters of artists, playwrights, 
poets, musicians, actorsor dilettanti. Their 
ages range from four to thirteen. These 
children are not only the players but draw, 
paint, and help to make the scenery and the 
costumes. (An exhibition of their work has 
been held at the Cosmopolitan Club in 
New York.) To see them at work, joyfully 
poring over materials, stencillings, tracery, 
and books on ancient art, is, as one writer 
has suggested, somehow reminiscent of those 
schools of the Middle Ages where children 
thronged in the happy, tranquil, productive 
pursuit of Beauty, their work later flowering 
in illumined manuscripts, in dim, lovely 
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SCENERY MADE BY CHILDREN FOR “AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE’’ 


AS PRODUCED BY MISS EDITH KING AND MISS DOROTHY COIT 


tapestries, in wood-carving, or celestial win- 
dows, or even in soaring stone... it is the 
enrichment of the life of the individual child 
through the play fabric that marks at least 
one-half of the value of the play-work as 
directed by the two gifted young women, for- 
merly of the Buckingham School, Boston, and 
now permanently of New York where their 
productions have had the endorsement and 
interest of Ralph Adams Cram, Cecilia Beaux, 
Paul Maaship, and the late John Sargent and 
George Bellows. 


Most of the plays which they present are 
taken from ancient legends. All of them 
have literary flavor, which is brought out 
by the exquisite diction of the children. 
There are little dances, too, woven deli- 
ciously into the text of the plays. A tiny 
shepherd gleefully prancing to his own 
Arcadian piping; or a green-gold young pea- 
cock stepping in proud measure, with trail- 
ing clouds of glory. 

Their productions have included a Boutet 
de Monvel piece (not as yet seen in New 
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A SCENE FROM THESEUS, AS PRODUCED BY MISS EDITH KING AND MISS DOROTHY CcoIT 


York), and an exquisite arrangement of that 
old French story, “Aucassin and Nicolete,” 
where the stage was set like an illuminated 
manuscript of that period, the whole pro- 
scenium being used to represent three levels. 
On the lower level was a wee dungeon, on 
the next a tower and drawbridge, and on the 
third a flowery mead where shepherds danced 
or knights clashed in armor on charging 
hobby horses! The production, naive, mirth- 
ful, colored like a missal, took New York by 
storm. Of it Stark Young wrote recently: 
“The surprise of a performance by these 
children under the direction of Miss Coit and 
Miss King is the degree to which we may take 
it seriously, as we do with any other theat- 
rical event. The decor, all the design in 
the settings and costumes, is full of taste 
and a fine sense of style. The dance move- 
ments and the patterns of the groups and 
actors’ poses are remarkable. The child 
actors have a purity of effect like that of 
poetry and music; their little faces, painted 
and in the glow of the lights, look like lovely 
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masks. You are made happy and encour- 
aged to see how happy these children are, 
how they take to beauty and beautiful words 
and ideas and events as naturally and 
sweetly as a little garden might take to 
spring. You laugh one minute and the next 
feel the tears coming into your eyes; you are 
touched, delighted and astonished all at the 
same time. Every year the production of 
plays by these children has grown more 
widely known and applauded, until they 
have come to be one of the most important 
and beautiful events of the New York 
season.” 

And again: “A little figure enters and then 
another. They are like the landscape 
around them; they are all unreal like flowers, 
distinct and sweet little shapes that seem 
to walk out of a picture. The pipes play, 
the little shapes begin to move as if some 
lovely old painting had come to life; the 
little voices begin to speak; their English 
is clear, their diction good; their tones are 
clear and sweet to the ear.” 


See eres 


2 probably the most 
‘theatre in the world, in the Hecksher Build- 


A CHILDREN’S ART THEATRE 


“Aucassin and Nicolete” was first pro- 
duced in New York in the little Garrick 
Theatre, with its intimate neutral-tinted 
auditorium, and boxes and stage apron 
suggesting quaint early playhouses in France, 
which was idea] for the play. Another pro- 
duction of this Art Theatre was ‘Kai 
Khosru,” an old Persian legend, costumed 
in the amber and blue and ochre of a Per- 
sian shawl. This was produced in what is 
beautiful children’s 


ing at Fifth Avenue and 104th Street, with 
an auditorium in blue and cream and gold; 
a leverage system for the scenery; and mar- 
velous Willy Pogany fairy tale murals on 
the walls—The Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, 
Snow White, the Arabian Nights, the Prin- 
cess and the Swineherd and many more— 
murals so entrancing that any play for chil- 
dren performed in this theatre must compete 
with the beauty of the theatre’s paintings! 


_ This ‘‘ Kai Khosru” did, its loveliness blend- 


ing with the loveliness about it. 

A Greek play, “The Story of Theseus” 
from the Greek verses was first produced in 
Woodstock, New York, as was “The Sword 
of Athica” and ““The Golden Cage,” a 
loosely put together idyll from the poems 
of William Blake by Mrs. Clarence Bishop 
Smith with music by Arthur Whiting, was 
first given in the Berkshires. It belongs to 
the world of outdoor drama, of silver birches 
and pointed firs, and did not, for all of its 


' fine adherence to Blake’s wood cuts and 


poetry, bear transplanting to the stage of 
the large Hampden Theatre, in New York, 
though the producing gifts of the Misses 
Coit and King were here again most ably 
demonstrated. 

The method of rehearsing is unhurried. 
Scenes are perfected bit by bit and then put 
together like bright pieces in a mosaic. 
Slowly the whole plan evolves.” Thus there 
is no strain on the little players. They 
evince great interest and enthusiasm and 
an utter lack of self-consciousness. Out- 
siders often attend the rehearsals, sitting 
quietly in a semicircle in the studio where 
the work is going forward. 

Imagine yourself in a vast Gothic studio 
that was once a church and is now devoted 
to sculpture. On an improvised stage a 
child is dancing to an old Greek folk tune 
played on a flute. (Later, flute, harp and 
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eymbals will take up the theme.) In her 
hands she holds aloft the silver bow of 
Artemis. It shines against the bit of forest- 
tapestry, fastened to the wall behind her. 
Wood-smoke blows faintly from the unseen 
open fire of the studio. And the dancer, 
the flute, the forest, and the wood-smoke 
evoke a mood that is not of this age or clime. 
. .. The little figure is like a Greek bas- 
relief come suddenly to life. Every pose, 
every step, suggests Greek sculpture. She 
is one of the children who are rehearsing 
for “The Image of Artemis,” an adaptation 
made by Miss Coit from Gilbert Murray’s 
translation of “Iphigenia in Tauris.”” Two 
other children enter, a boy and a girl—the 
latter, little Joan Bellows, the daughter of 
the late George Bellows. They take up the 
lines of the play which are filled with the 
nostalgic magic of Greece, “‘isle of the foam- 
bright seas.” Every gesture, every pose, is 
of the tradition of the Greek theatre, rhyth- 
mic and flowing. 

Upstairs, in another studio, masks, bows, 
arrows, sceptres and shields as well as head- 
dresses and even many-oared Greek galleys 
are being painted and drawn—the spirit of 
the ancient world recaptured for these 
modern children. 

Presently they all come merrily clattering 
down the stairs, and there is a scuffing for 
overshoes! It is all very simple, very 
natural, very every-day. They are living 
proof of Alice Corbin Henderson’s dictum 
concerning child-plays and _ child-players: 
“Adventure, which is a phase of action, 
delights them as such, and Beauty because 
they have an early and instinctive desire for 
beautiful things. .. .” 

Surely such work as this will lead to other 
Children’s Theatres so sorely needed in 
America. 


Pierre Bourdelle, son of the famous French 
sculptor, Antoine Bourdelle, has lately exe- 
cuted a series of murals inspired by the poems 
of Edgar Allan Poe for the Windsor Restau- 
rant, 23 John Street, New York. These are 
to be found in the stair hall, the lounge and 
the dining hall. They are on canvas but 
are painted in a style which suggests fresco, 
and the painter’s purpose was to create the 
illusion of spaces and vistas which lead the 
spectator away from his pre-occupation 
toward paths of revery. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


NAN SHEETS OF OKLAHOMA 


BY B. RICKARD FETTERMAN 


YEAR or so ago, H. L. Mencken dis- 

covered among Oklahoma poets what 
he dubbed an “Oklahoma manner” that he 
defied the effete East to excel. Now comes 
a painter who challenges the attention and 
the approval of the East—Nan Sheets, 
Oklahoman. 

Two canvases shown in the Exhibition of 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors at New York City late in 
February bear the name of Mrs. Sheets. 
One of these, ‘‘The Road to the Sea,” was 
chosen as sufficiently outstanding to merit a 
place among the seventeen subjects illus- 
trated in the catalogue of the Exhibit. 

Mrs. Sheets is Oklahoma City’s own 
artist. A prophet seldom has honor at 
home, but Oklahoma—city and state—is 


enthusiastic about Mrs. Sheets’ contribu- 
tions to art. People throng her exhibitions 
not only to admire her paintings but to buy 
them. Home newspapers carry comment, 
and sometimes even an editorial, on every 
honor she wins: The first publication of 
her name in ‘‘Who’s Who in Art,” the win- 
ning of the Sandzen Prize at Broadmoor 
Academy, Colorado Springs, and of the pur- 
chase prize at the Kansas City Exhibition 
of Midwest Artists in 1924 with Oliver 
Dennett Grover as judge, her election in 
1926 to membership in the North Shore Arts 
Association and to the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. 

Nan Sheets’ creed is work. Every nimble 
minute of her years is full of the joy of it. 
But her summers are the maddest and 
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merriest time of all. Then she paints from 
dawn till dark each day. During these 
periods she always works under criticism 
of such painters as Everett L. Warner, 
Robert Reid, Hugh Breckenridge, and other 
National Academicians. 

Her first critic, likewise her first drawing 
teacher, was her mother. Daubs of the 


AN OKLAHOMA GARDEN 


brush and charcoal sketches were the small 
Nan’s mud pies and doll babies, made from 
her mother’s recipes and dressed in her 
mother’s fashions. This same cultured 
woman gave the young child an apprecia- 
tion of clean color, a feeling for beauty of 
line, and, most important of all, a sane view- 
point of life. 

A loving accuracy is shown in all Mrs. 
Sheets’ canvases. This carefulness might 
be called the scientific method of art. A 
very natural approach for this painter who 
has been a student of physical science and 
is a registered pharmacist. Years of such 
discipline of eye, hand, and mind have 
taught her to observe accurately. 
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This same training developed a sense of 
the unity and importance of small things, 
the chemist’s atom, a mite of the pharma- 
cist’s deadly drug. Watch her now paint- 
ing the fishing craft of Nova Scotia. Each 
bit of the various lines of rigging must be 
attached at the precise point where it belongs. 
Afterward, the fisherman anchors his very 
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own boat in her placid painted harbor. 

Both scientist and artist study nature. 
Each observes particular instances; each 
makes generalizations. In “Flower Ar- 
rangement,” Nan Sheets has rendered the 
intimate_personality of single blossoms and 
in her design has made a scientist’s general- 
ization. Every line in that design is inter- 
esting, necessary, and helps to make of the 
picture one complete statement of a funda- 
mental truth. 

Analysis of the characteristics of the work 
of Mrs. Sheets gives us the key to her suc- 
cess: Traits inherited from and inculcated 
by a talented mother, her own “infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” and the stimulus 
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to her imagination coming from her home 
environment. 

Life in Oklahoma is an incentive to ar- 
tistic expression. One is offered a land and 
a history that inflames the imagination. 
Consequently, exotic flowers of art have 
sprung from the rich red soil. Need one 
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wonder that Nan Sheets loves and culti- 
vates them? And propagates new varieties? 

Oklahomans are inordinately proud of 
what this painter has already accomplished. 
Oklahomans are jubilantly confident that 
Nan Sheets will continue to create for them 
an increasing wealth of beauty. 


IN THE NEW SOUTH 


BY EDWARD 8. SHORTER 


: ig IS AN undeniable truism that artistic 


development and economic prosperity 
correlate and supplement each other. Art, 
although its craftsmen may quite often face 
directly opposite personal conditions, de- 
pends on a leisured class for its true flower- 
ing—a condition brought about only as a 
result of the commercial expansion of a 
country. In the past was this true as it 
more surely is in the present. It is the de- 
sire for embellishment, ornamentation, and 
sometimes, self-aggrandizement, plus the 
satisfaction of the latent instinct for beauty 
within each individual, that promotes art; 
and it is a leisured or moneyed class that 
makes it possible to create the patronage for 
this promotion. 

In other times and other types of govern- 
ment, this necessary patronage was supplied 
first by the church, then by king or emperor, 
by the nobility, and last by a wealthy upper 
class, which in each case, thanks to military 
conquest or commercial prosperity, enabled 
the State and individuals to indulge in art 
and the resulting encouragement of artists. 
In a democracy of the present era we see the 
same economic conditions, which, creating 


wealth and leisure, play almost the same 


identical réle in this promotion of art. Nor 
is this in any sense a disparagement of 
either the artists or those generous lovers of 
things artistic who, out of their bounty, 
make possible a wider distribution of art. 
Here in the south. due first to an almost 
feudal manner of living on great plantations, 
in contrast to the closer knit industrial 
communities of the northern sections of 
the country, and second, to the economic 
shambles caused by the Civil War, art has 
not had much encouragement and was even 
regarded with suspicion or lightly thought 


of merely as one of the minor accomplish- 
ments of the well-rounded young women of 
the first families who had proper claim to 
the elusive qualities of culture and distine- 
tion. 

However, the tremendous and almost phe- 
nomenal progress in every line of industrial 
expansion and the subsequent creation of 
new wealth, with its enlargement of ideas 
and the desire for betterment which such 
ideas bring, have brought about the economic 
and cultural birth of a new South. 

In no place has this economic and cultural 
progress of the past decade been more 
marked than in the pulsating city of Atlanta. 
But art has not trod a path of roses even 
here. A handful of art lovers kept the 
flickering flame alive. However, in 1905, 
enough interest was created among a small 
group to begin what is now the Atlanta Art 
Association. There was always a lack of 
funds, but these brave pioneers managed 
to bring a few well-chosen exhibitions and 
lecturers to plant the first seeds on artisti- 
cally barren ground. These seeds began to 
sprout, and the new formed art association 
began to prove its worth to the community. 
It had, from the first, wisely turned its 
attention to the development of art in the 
schools, and, with the placing of a few choice 
pictures in the schools as well as excellent 
prints and the stimulation of art interest 
with prizes for essays on art subjects, the 
true mission of the budding art association 
began to be realized. When nearsighted 
school officials in the interest of false economy 
tried to do away with music and art instruc-. 
tion in the public schools, the Art Associa- 
tion aroused enough interest to defeat the 
iniquitous move and thus proved once and 
for all its value as a community asset. 
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The first exhibitions were held in a store 
building in the downtown district. The 
Fulton National Bank generously loaned 
the Association their director’s board room 
in which to hang the few pictures which had 
been acquired towards a permanent collec- 
tion. Encouraged by the success of the 
exhibitions held in their temporary quarters 
this group of southern art lovers began to 
dream of an art gallery and museum for 
Atlanta. 

As a nucleus for such a worthy ambition 
a small sum was set aside towards a building 
fund, and a desirabie location for the pro- 
jected museum was found in beautiful 
Piedmont Park. The fund was further 
augmented by a bequest from the estate of 
Lucius Perry Hills, a well-known Atlanta 
author who had been much interested in the 
work of the Association. This bequest, 
while not large, was an encouraging start 
towards the fulfillment of long dreamed-of 
ambitions. Membership drives and_ sub- 
scriptions from public-spirited citizens helped 
the good cause along. When the great 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel was built, the 
management cooperated with the Art Asso- 
ciation, and use of the public rooms and 
lovely gardens of the hotel was secured for 
exhibition purposes. With the assistance 
of the Grand Central Galleries of New York, 
two very extensive exhibitions were held 
which further increased public interest in 
art and artists. Many of the wealthy of the 
city began to know the joys of collecting 
beautiful pictures and sculpture. All this 
the Atlanta Art Association sponsored and 
encouraged, ever keeping, in the face of 
difficulties, its objective and long-sought 
goal—a permanent and worthy home for 
Atlanta’s art interests. All along, acquire- 
ment of a collection for the new museum 
and gallery had been going forward by pur- 
chase and gift. 

Matters at this stage were, in common 
parlance, “just rocking along,’ when the 
gloriously unexpected happened, changing 
the face of the artistic situation ih Atlanta 
and making real many rosy dreams. 

Absolutely without solicitation and 
prompted only by a noble spirit of largesse 
and love and desire for community better- 
ment which she and her public spirited 
husband had always stood for, Mrs. James 
Madison High offered the Atlanta Art 
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Association her beautiful family homestead 
as a shrine of art in Atlanta, in memory of 
her husband, who had been one of the 
pioneer builders of the new Atlanta which 
rose from the ashes of the antebellum town 
destroyed by General Sherman at the be- 
ginning of his famous, or, rather, infamous 
“March to the Sea.” 

Being also wise and having a true concep- 
tion of such a gift, Mrs. High’s only stipula- 
tion was that the place be used only for its 
true function—that of art and its needs. 
Quite a relief from the usual form of public 
benefactors who too often hamper their 
beneficiaries with the throttling bands of 
the red tape of personal prejudices and nar- 
rowed vision. An adequate endowment 
fund is a necessity, but with the tremendous 
impetus of Mrs. High’s wonderful gift, this 
is sure to be a question of only a short while. 
Already it has stirred other public-spirited 
citizens to emulate Mrs. High’s example, so 
the future of the young museum seems 
assured. 

Being of a spaciousness seldom met with 
in modern restricted ideas of home build- 
ing, the handsome High mansion of modified 
Tudor architecture proved to be admirable 
in its adaptation to its new mission as an 
art museum, and very few structural changes 
were necessary to fit it to this purpose. 
The funds on hand took care of these altera- 
tions. Nothing could be farther from the 
common conception of a museum as a neg- 
lected storehouse of musty pictures and 
dust-covered sculpture than the High Mu- 
seum of Art. Its very appearance breathes 
of life, the essential to every form of creative 
expression. 

Located on Peachtree Street in one of 
Atlanta’s most beautiful residential sections, 
it would have been hard to find a more 
fitting location for this, the South’s newest 
shrine of art. Also architecturally beauti- 
ful and so perfectly adapted to its purpose 
of museum, of school, and of cultural center, 
this lovely residence but makes Mrs. High’s 
great gift all the more valuable, not only to 
the city of Atlanta but to the entire South. 

Standing behind a gorgeous sweep of vivid 
green lawn, which in itself, in its contours 
and formation, achieves the very quintes- 
sence of the art of the landscape gardener, 
the building is a reposeful structure of red 
brick with stone trimming. Across the 
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broad front elevation is a wide terrace, 
offering vistas beneath the arching boughs 
of evergreens and poplars, of pine and birch 
and oak, that almost unconsciously teach 
the receptive mind the lessons of perspec- 
tive. The bright southern sunshine turns 
the grass of the wide lawn into living green 
gold, and the walls are mottled by the golden 
rays of light, turned into lacelike tracery by 
the intervening shrubbery and trees. 
Inside one enters a hall which breathes the 
word ‘‘ Welcome” to the visitor on the portal. 
A beautiful stairway is a commanding archi- 
tectural feature. To the right is an inti- 
mate little room panelled in oak which is an 
ideal foil for an exhibition of prints or etch- 
ings. To the left and beyond the stairway 
are wide doors, irresistible invitations to 
the spacious rooms, each an intimate gallery 
where one delights in their contents and is 
eager to idle away many an hour. The 
interior is all painted the soft, warm gray 
that is the perfect background for pictures. 
Upstairs are more interesting rooms, one 
of which contains beautiful old things col- 
lected by Mrs. High and presented to the 
museum as a memorial to her daughter, a 
beautiful old mahogany four-poster bed and 
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lovely Italian wall hangings being especially 
interesting to the lover of the beautiful. 

There is always an interesting exhibition 
to be seen on the walls, in addition to the 
Atlanta Art Association’s extremely credit- 
able permanent collection and temporary 
loans by friends of the museum. 

The new museum was formally opened 
with a brilliant dinner and reception in 
honor of Mrs. High on October 16, 1926. 
For the opening exhibition a notable collec- 
tion of the best in American paintings and 
sculpture was assembled by the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries of New York especially for the 
occasion. Many noted artists were present, 
such as Helen Turner, Albert Sterner, 
Wayman Adams, Karl Anderson, Sidney 
Dickinson, Oliver Dennett Grover and 
others of like fame which signified the im- 
portance of this new art shrine. The prin- 
cipal address was made by Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, President of the Southern States Art 
League. This affair marked a new era in 
the cultural development of the South. 

Local artists are stimulated by annual 
exhibitions fostered by the Museum. 

The best feature of this new art shrine 
has been saved for a proper conclusion. 
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There are, of course, pictures and sculpture 
*n the various rooms of the Museum. ~The 
leading figures in American art are repre- 
sented by excellent examples of their work, 
such as Hawthorne, George Elmer Browne, 
Harrison, Robinson, Paul King, MacCame- 
ron, Hopkins, Grover, ete. A feature is 
Sidney Dickinson’s fine portrait of Mrs. 
High which graces the stair landing and is 
Atlanta’s tribute to her generosity in giving 
the building. Gradually the Association 
will add to its already valuable collection, 
and some day Atlanta will be famous as the 
home of some of the greatest. of American 
paintings. 

But it is, after all, only a secondary func- 
tion of such an institute as this to preserve 
the works of the masters. Its first function 
is to develop the budding creative talents of 
the young and make of them valuable work- 
ers in all things beautiful and artistic. All 
things from paintings and sculpture, to 
cotton cloth designs and the formation of the 
china-ware from which southerners shall eat 
their meals. The place is alive with youth. 

One after another these art classes come 
into being in the new museum, almost spon- 
taneously, but helped and built up by Mrs. 
Charles Jerome, the curator. The Atlanta 
Art Association was extremely fortunate in 
securing Mrs. Jerome as curator. Her in- 
spiration, her personality, and her training 
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make her invaluable for this, the crucial 
position of any museum. 

It is these classes that are writing the his- 
tory of this Museum which will, as the future 
unrolls, prove a tremendously important 
factor in the development of Georgia. For in 
the art school, located on the second floor of 
the High Museum of Art, is given the oppor- 
tunity for training to that percentage of the 
state’s children who have the gift of artistic 
talent—a talent more valuable than any 
other, but which, without suitable soil for 
development, will die and disappear. The 
young people of Georgia, gifted at least 
equally with those of other states and sec- 
tions, will not be denied. They have tasted 
of the joys of development as provided by 
these High Museum classes, and they would 
no more brook withdrawal of these oppor- 
tunities now, or any future restriction of 
opportunities, than a starving man would 
brook the removal of the plate of food which 
had at last been placed before him. 

Commercial prosperity made possible 
Mrs. High’s far-reaching gift to the cause of 
southern art development. Every sign 
points the way to a Renaissance which will 
be as influential in future art history as that 
other Renaissance which, thanks to a similar 
patronage of wealth, gave us a Michael- 
Angelo and a Raphael and a Leonardo da 
Vinci. 


TWO ISLANDS 


BY LUCY E. SMITH 


HEN BOECKLIN—great nineteenth 

century artist and idealist—painted 
his striking picture, called ‘“The Island of the 
Dead,” he most fercefully embodied the idea 
of death’s remoteness from the world of the 
living. His island stands in a sullen sea 
aloof from all the interests of Time; for- 
bidding perpendicular cliffs bound its shores; 
cypress trees of impenetrable gloom stand 
within the cliffs’ embrace; two gleaming 
white pillars mark the narrow entrance to 
the unknown depths of the tree’s shadow; 
a little boat, bearing a drooping mysterious 
figure draped in white, rowed by a sombre 
boatman approaches the gloomy entrance. 


A veil of oppressive silence seems to hang 
over the whole. Eternity unchanging and 
the insignificance of ~fleeting humanity’s 
stay upon this earth are the story told by 
the picture. 

It is not a new or infrequently told story, 
however masterfully this German artist has 
told it. There are others who have ex- 
pressed something of the same thought but 
with a difference, and recently I encountered 
such artistic achievement in another medium 
and with a different accent. This time the 
artist works in marble; this Island of the 
Dead is not a painted but an actual one under 
the sunny skies of Southern California. The — 


AN ISLAND OF THE DEAD UNDER THE SUNNY SKIES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


W. A. CLARK MAUSOLEUM 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
THE ISLAND OF THE DEAD 


A PAINTING BOECKLIN 


OWNED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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gleaming clear waters of a small irregularly 
shaped lake are around its shores. Many- 
colored. water-lilies and charming cup- 
shaped lotus flowers float upon the lake’s 
surface. Unlike Boecklin’s isle, this one is 
easy of approach over a low broad bridge, 
unobtrusive in spite of the granite and bronze 
of its structure. 

And over and beyond the bridge, up three 
shallow steps we reach a small Ionic temple— 
a mausoleum that, like the monuments of 
ancient Greece, impresses not by thought 
of its use but by virtue of its beauty. Cy- 
press trees in a loosely defined semicircle 
make a rich, dark background for the fair, 
white marble of the building, which rises 
above-the sombre trees into the blue of the 
summer skies. Graceful, delicate, Tonic 
half-columns are attached along the sides 
and across the front of the building. The 
flowing lines of a reclining figure fill plea- 
santly the pediment space; the absence of the 
cornice lightens the entablature which rests 
upon the Ionic capitals. With all its differ- 
ences, it happily recalls the little temple of 
Niké Apteros which flanks the entrance to 
the Acropolis of Athens. Perchance the 
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artist meant his modern creation to bring 
to mind the home of that wingless Victory 
which the proud Athenians once thought 
could not depart from them. Perhaps 
therewith he would signify a courage, 
stronger and less pagan than that of old— 
willing to face undaunted the last enemy of 
mankind. It may be, too, that the Latin 
inscription over the one dark door of entrance 
speaks yet more plainly of hope and courage, 
for it says: 

“Memoria—Dilectorum dulcis—Mor- 
tis metum—Fugat vitae novae—Spem ad- 
fert—Caelestium natura.” 

Or in translation: “The sweet memory of 
the beloved ones puts to flight the fear of 
death: the nature of the divine brings hope 
of a new life.” 

And so it seems to me that compared with 
Boecklin’s Gothic picture, so poignantly re- 
mote, so harshly mute and hopeless, this 
monument in its setting of gentle nature, 
and near the haunts of men, pictures to us 
most beautifully the serenity of the golden 
age of the Greeks but with something 
added that augments and strengthens that 
serenity. 
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THE ART OF CITY PLANNING 


The presiding officer at the session on 
City Planning of the recent Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts held in 
Boston was Mr. Thomas Adams, General 
Director of Plans and Surveys of the Re- 
gional Plan of New York. In his opening 
address Mr. Adams referred to the general 
subject of city planning as follows: 

“T do not think that sufficient regard is 
paid to art in its broad meaning in city 
planning circles. There is probably no art 
which enters more closely into the life of the 
people than that which relates to civic de- 
sign and to what we call city planning. And 
today, with the tremendous: growth of the 
large cities of this country, the construction 
which we see going on in rural life and rural 
communities after the congestion which is 
being created in the centers, in these large 
cities, a congestion which is destroying the 
things which created the city, a congestion 
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which is destroying the land values, opposing |] 
that the | 


modern city presents in connection with the |f} 


progress—all these difficulties 
congestion of building and of traffic, the 
absence of recreation space, the lack of 
proper control of the design of public and 


other buildings, all these things are inter- |] 


woven and connected.” 


Referring to the difficulties which confront |f 


those who are trying to deal with the prob- 
lem of city planning, Mr. Adams spoke of 
the disfiguring of the traffic roadways, espe- 
cially those of the railroad. ‘‘ We have to see 
to it,” he said, ““we who are interested in art, 
that something is done to preserve the 
beauties of the country through which we 
pass. The degeneration which is gomg on 
need not take place.” 

“J think that one of the most beautiful 
things that you will find in old England are 


the inns which performed the same function | 


to the stage-coach that the modern gasoline 
station and hot-dog ‘kennel’ perform to the 
motor-car. Why,” he asked, “Gs it mec- 
essary to have this new form of beauty 
spoiled? Why is it necessary that it should 
have those features that mean the destruc- 
tion of the landscape which we have en- 
joyed as part of the highway? One of our 
greatest functions today is to bring to bear 
upon these problems of city planning an 
influence which will insure some method of 
overcoming this tendency.” 

Referring to city planning generally, Mr. 
Adams said: “A great deal of the city 
planning in this country is nothing more 
than city tinkering. We have been tinker- 
ing with cities and calling it city planning. 
There are about three or four hundred cities 
in this country which are zoned and it is 
called city planning. A great deal of it is 


nothing more than applying certain regula-_ 


tjons to maintain the stability of land values 


and the integrity of some local residential 


condition. That is not city planning; the 
city planning in which we are really inter- 
ested is not this tinkering; it is city planning 
as an art, and it touches the life of the people 
in its most intimate relations; it enters into 
the whole problem. That is the high place 
which I should like to see city planning 
occupy in this country, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not take that place. 


“George Washington left his country the 


inheritance of the independence which has 


eat Peer 
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made its prosperity, but he also left the 
tradition of city planning and of civic beauty 
as the next greatest inspiration to the people 
of this country; and with the example 
created under Washington’s and Jefferson’s 
leadership there is no reason why this 
country should not dignify city planning as 
an art and raise the whole question of the 
development of cities to something which 
will enable future generations to say that 
in America, at least, the city has realized its 
dignity and has self-respect for its appear- 
ance to the world. 

“During the next few months people will 
be traveling to Europe to get away from the 
rush of the things they have created, to 
seek rest amidst the traditions of the old 
countries. Art enters into every man’s 
needs; if he does not get it in his own city 
he goes and seeks it elsewhere, and thus the 
cities of the old country which draw these 
people away are the evidence of the economy 
which would result from making the cities 
in this country more beautiful and giving 
people that for which their soul craves and 
which they could have at home if they 
sought it with sufficient energy and sufficient 
courage.” 


NOTES 


The Rhode Island School 

THE of Design of Providence 
RHODE ISLAND has been selected as the 
SCHOOL OF recipient of a munificent 
DESIGN TO bequest in the form of the 
RECEIVE NO- John Brown House of that 
TABLE BEQUEST city. According toa recent 
announcement of the pres- 


ent owner of this property, Mr. J. Marsden 


Perry, the house, which is an important 
example of early Colonial architecture, con- 
taining a rare and unique collection of an- 
tique furniture, will, at his death, become 
the property of the school. An endowment 
fund of $200,000 will accompany the bequest. 
The School’s Board of Trustees, of which 
Mrs. Gustay Radeke is president, acknowl- 
edged the gift at a meeting held early in 
June and made known Mr. Perry’s intention 
to perpetuate his home as a public gallery, 
dedicated to “the advancement of the 
education of the public in artistic endeavor 
and for the advancement of public taste.” 
This proposed addition to the property of 
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the Rhode Island School of Design will un- 
doubtedly prove an invaluable asset, for the 
John Brown house, erected in 1786, is said 
to be an architectural masterpiece, and Mr. 
Perry’s collection of eighteenth-century 
furniture, which the school will share sub- 
stantially, is considered among the finest in 
the world. It is particularly rich in Chip- 
pendale examples in the Gothic, Chinese 
and French tastes, while some exquisite 
illustrations of Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Early 
Georgian and Queen Anne workmanship 
are among other treasures included therein. 
Several of the pieces in this collection were 
used by Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood of 
New York as illustrations for his recent work, 
“Colonial Furniture in America.” Mr. 
Lockwood has himself declared that, while 
there may be a few individual pieces else- 
where as good or better than those in this 
house, the collection as a whole has no rival. 

The property, which includes about 67,000 
square feet, extends, with the exception of 
Bishop’s House, the residence of the Rt. 
Rev. James DeWolf Perry, over the entire 
block between Benefit Street, Charles Field 
Street, Brown and Power Streets. The 
house itself, which is a large red brick struc- 
ture with handsome surrounding grounds, is 
rich in historical associations, having played 
an important part in the early history of the 
city, as did its first owner, John Brown, mer- 
chant, philanthropist and patriot. 

The gift, when received according to its 
terms, will be known as the “John Brown 
House—Marsden J. Perry Trust.” The 
house will be perpetually maintained and 
kept as an example of American architecture. 
It will be open to the public under such rules 
and regulations as the Rhode Island School 
of Design may prescribe. 


A notable work in sculpture 

““THE AWAKEN- by Maurice Sterne entitled 
inc” By “The Awakening” has been 
MAURICE — presented to the Museum 
STERNE, FoR of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
THE MUSEUM Mrs. Galen L. Stone, as a 
OF FINE ARTS, memorial to her husband. 
BOSTON The figure, which is heroic 

in its proportions, was cut 

from a block of Italian marble from Seravez- 
za in the province of Lucca, and, as will be 
seen by the photographic reproduction pub- 
lished herewith, represents a young woman 


THE AWAKENING 


MAURICE STERNE 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, BY MRS. GALEN L. STONE 


on one knee supporting herself by her right 
arm while her left is thrown over her head. 
As a writer in a recent number of the Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin has said, “‘The figure seems 
about to rise from a reclining position as if 
awakening from sleep. The conception is 
entirely impersonal; the expression idealistic 
and aloof. No one figure was the model, nor 
was any single event the artist’s inspiration. 
He has attempted to express possibly his 
emotions after the war, possibly the awaken- 
ing of modern woman.” 

“The Awakening,” we are told, was begun 
in Rome four years ago and was finished 
after a year and a half, but when the sculptor 
cut it up in eight parts in order to study the 
relation of the cross-sections one to another, 
he became dissatisfied and demolished it. 
He began afresh in time and carried the 
project rapidly to completion, exhibiting it 
in plaster at the Third Biennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Rome in 1925, where it 
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attracted much attention. Cast in bronze, it 
has also recently been shown in New York 
and is now permanently in the home of a 
private collector, while a second bronze has 
been presented to the Brooklyn Museum. 
The sculptor was commissioned by Mrs. 
Stone to render this statue in marble with 
the understanding that no further replicas 
would be made. 

To quote further from the description of 
the work in the Museum’s Bulletin: “In 
‘The Awakening’ the artist has created an 
impressive figure combining distinctly mod- 
ern features with a reflection of the Greek 
spirit. There can be no doubt of the in- 
fluence upon him of the great classical monu- 
ments of the fifth and fourth centuries, but 
he is in no sense a copyist and has remained 
entirely independent. He has achieved a 
majestic sweep of line recalling a tradition 
of the past. The figure is full of movement 
and possesses an inherent feeling of power. 
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The modeling is firm and the handling 
of the anatomical detail convincing, but he 
has not lost the sense of delicacy and refine- 
ment even in a statue of such large propor- 
tions. The sculptor has imbued his creation 
with the same spirit as that present in ‘L’Age 
d’Airain’ by Rodin—a feeling of conflict 
and a struggle for expression. The head is 
completely individualistic. The pronounced 
geometrical plans of the face and hands, the 
simple and severe treatment of the hair are 
free interpretations not paralleled in the 
antique. ... It is interesting that Sterne 
in his sculptures lays emphasis on the proper 
“use of the surrounding spaces. He believes 
that these make a decided contribution to 
the rhythmical quality of the whole. Here 
the pose of the figure, leaving the triangular 
openings, distinctly aids the feeling of har- 
monious unity. As one writer expresses it, 
‘Just as in music the pause is of capital im- 
portance, so is it the case with sculpture.’ 
“The Awakening’ is Sterne’s highest expres- 
sion, a sculpture in which he has worked out 
his own individuality in a dignified and re- 
strained manner.” 

Maurice Sterne is represented by a bronze 
head, “The Bomb Thrower,” in the perma- 
nent collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, a work executed at approximately 
the same time as “The Awakening.” 


A munificent gift, consist- 

A MUSEUM OF ing of one million dollars in 
FINE ARTS FOR cash, their home and art 

CINCINNATI collection valued at from 

three to five million dollars, 
has been presented to the people of Cincin- 
nati by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft of 
that city for the establishment of a museum 
of fine arts. Mr. Taft, in presenting the 
gift to the newly formed Cincinnati Institute 
of Fine Arts, announced that it would be con- 
tingent upon the raising of an additional 
endowment of $2,500,000 by the directors of 
the Institute. The directors accepted the 
gift upon those terms and pledged themseives 
to raise the amount stipulated by December 
31, 1928. 

Included in the collection are more than a 
hundred oil paintings by famous masters, 
among them works by Rembrandt, Ferdi- 
nand Bol and Jan Steen, of the Dutch school; 
Gainsborough, Sir Henry Raeburn and. Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, of the British 
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group; Corot, Dupre and Monticelli of the 
French school; and Charles Willson Peale, 
Frank Duveneck, Henry F. Farny and others 
representing our own American school. The 
collection is also rich in Faiences and Li- 
moges ware. 

In thus providing the nucleus of a public 
art collection and a home therefor, Mr. Taft, 
who is a brother of Chief Justice W. H. 
Taft and publisher of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, has added another link to the already 
long chain of public beneficences of which he 
is the author. In addition to his previous 
generous gifts to the various institutions and 
activities of his city, Mrs. Taft has largely 
supported the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Zoological Gardens. 


An interesting account was 


THE FIRST given, in a recent number 
YEAR AT THE of the Bulletin of the Met- 
CLOISTERS ropolitan Museum of Art, 


of The First Year at The 
Cloisters, the branch museum of mediaeval 
art at Fort Washington Avenue and 191st 
Street, which was purchased through the 
beneficence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
from George Grey Barnard, the sculptor, 
and opened to the public early in May of the 
past year. 

The attendance at The Cloisters since its 
opening has numbered 54,423, a surprisingly 
large figure considering the imaccessibility 
of the location. In the course of the year 
many improvements have been made in the 
grounds, which are one of the most attractive 
features of The Cloisters. During the 
spring a tapestry of living millefleurs covered 
the lawns. Flowering borders and_ the 
little formal garden around the Venetian 
well-head will provide the flowers of later 
blossoming. 

The reconstruction of the Romanesque 
cloister arcades from the celebrated monas- 
tery of Saint Michael at Cuxa in the Pyre- 
nees was begun last fall and completed during 
the past spring. The cloister to the south 
of the main building is now surrounded on 
its four sides by arcades incorporating the 
sculptured capitals and other remains from 
the Cuxa cloister. All the magnificently 
carved capitals, thirty-three in number, 
used in this reconstruction are ancient, as 
are also ten of the columns, numerous bases, 
abaci, arches and part of the masonry. To 
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complete the building, marble was obtained 
from mediaeval quarries near Cuxa. To the 
right of the path leading to the entrance of 
the main building a stone cross has been 
erected, the upper part of which (represent- 
ing on one side the Crucifixion with the 
Virgin and St. John, and, on the other, St. 
Anne with the Virgin and Child and two 
saints) is an unimportant French sculpture 
of the late Gothic period, but combined 
with a part of a French fountain of the same 
period and with other architectural frag- 
ments, it forms a picturesque ensemble. 

When The Cloisters were opened it was 
impossible to place on exhibition there all 
the mediaeval sculpture composing the col- 
lection which had recently been given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rockefeller. Since then, re- 
arrangement has permitted the installation 
of eight more stone sculptures from this 
collection. Of particular interest among 
these is a large relief representing the De- 
position, the Entombment, and the Three 
Marys at the Tomb. The relief, which Is 
shown in the gallery under the south. bal- 
cony, is an Italian work of the fourteenth 
century in the Gothic manner popularized by 
the work of Giovanni Pisano and his follow- 
ers. The Virgin holding the Christ Child 
is the subject of three French sculptures of 
the fourteenth century. Other works in 
this collection are a statue of Saint Barthol- 
omew holding in his left hand a knife, the 
symbol of his martyrdom, and in his right, 
a book upon which rests an opened scroll; 
a fifteenth-century Burgundian statue of 
Saint John, the Beloved Disciple, a statue 
of the same period of Saint Anthony Abbot; 
and a statue of the Virgin and Child. 

* * * 


Announcement was made, in this same 
number of the Museum’s Bulletin, of a gift 
of forty-one pieces of Renaissance majolica, 
which has been presented to the Museum by 
Mr. V. Everit Macy in memory of his wife, 
Edith Carpenter Macy. This collection 
has for several years been on exhibition at 
the Museum as a loan, forming an important 
link in the sequence of such works in the 
Museum’s collection, and its acquisition as 
a permanent possession is regarded as an 
event of note. The gift is particularly no- 
table for its representation of Gubbio wares. 
One group illustrates the wares of Faenza 
and Caffigiolo; another, the work of Sienese 


feet kneels the donor of the picture. 
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potters of the period. Asa whole the collec- 
tion, which includes plates, dishes, vases and 
jars, forms an important addition to the 
Museum’s display. 


Two important acquisitions 


AT THE have recently been made 
CLEVELAND to the permanent collec- 
MUSEUM oF tions of the Cleveland Mu- 

ART seum of Art. A five-cen- 


tury-old painting of St. 
Louis, son of the Count of Provence, and 
Bishop of Toulouse, has been presented to 
the Museum by the Friends of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, a group of local art lovers 
who, by yearly gifts, make possible impor- 
tant acquisitions for the department of 
paintings. This most recent gift, which is 
painted on a wood panel, came from the 
private chapel of Comte de Chastinet d’Es- 
terre of Toulouse and probably dates from 
about the year 1425. It represents the 
Bishop of Toulouse seated on a Gothic throne 
his hand raised in benediction, while at his 
This 
custom of showing the donor kneeling before 
his patron saint or the Madonna was quite 
common in mediaeval paintings, and it was 
customary, as in this case, to represent the 
donor as being quite diminutive in size as 
compared with the saintly figures. 

The other recent addition to the Museum’s 
collections is a small bronze figure of Apollo, 
which, though but 81% inches high, ranks as 
one of the finest known examples of Greek 
sculpture and is in the purest style of the 
sculptor, Praxiteles. The bronze, through 
long burial, has acquired a patina varying 
from brown to the blue and green of azurite 
and malachite. About the head is a silver — 
fillet, and the whites of the eyes are also 
of this metal. The irises were originally 
inlaid with some other material which has 
now been lost. Mr. I. T. Frary of the 
Cleveland Museum, writing of this statuette, 
says: “It has a delicacy of balance, gentle 
rhythm, and perfect surface finish character- 
istic of other works of the Praxitelean period, 
such as ‘‘Hermes,” ““The Marble Faun, 
“The Lizard Killer” and “The Knidian 
Aphrodite.” Although this figure has but 
recently been purchased by the Museum, 
it was on exhibition for a time with the 
Hirsch Collection, from which it has now 
been acquired for the Wade Collection. 
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Sales in connection with the recent exhibi- 
tion of work by Cleveland Artists and Crafts- 
men reached a total of over $13,200 on the 
closing day, an increase over those of last 
year of $700. In addition to this, a fund is 
bemg raised to,provide for casting in bronze 
a figure group by Alexander Blazys, to be 
placed near the Museum. This will involve 
at least $6,000, which amount, added to 
actual sales, will make a gratifying total. 
A group of 65 oil paintings and water colors, 
‘together with examples of pottery, were 
selected from this exhibition and, at its 
close, were sent to Akron for exhibition at 
the Art Institute of that city. 

Among the artists represented in the ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Paint- 
ing which followed this exhibition at the 
Cleveland Museum were Gari Melchers, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Eugene Speicher 
Wiliam Ritschel, Jonas Lie, George Luks, 
Arthur B. Davies, Abram Poole, Leon Kroll, 
George G. Adomeit, Chauncey M. Ryder, 
Preston Dickinson, Carl Gaertner, Maurice 
Fromkes, Marjorie Phillips and Gifford 
Beal. 


In connection with the 
THE SOUTHERN Seventh Annual Exhibition 
STATES ART of the Southern States Art 
LEAGUE League, held in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in April, a 
gratifying number of sales is recorded. 
Among the paintings sold were “Isles of 
Illusion” by A. H. Taylor (awarded the 
Alice R. Huger Smith prize for the best 
water color), purchased by Mrs. M. B. Lane 
of Savannah, Ga.; “The Road to Avignon” 
by E. Woodward, purchased by subscription 
and presented to the Gibbes Memorial Art 
Gallery, Charleston; ““A Short Crop” by 
M. M. Law, bought by Mr. Duncan Phillips 
of Washington, D. C.; “Bluebirds” by E. 
Von S. Dingle, and “The Porcelain Ducks” 
by Ralph McLellan. 

It is hoped that the Parthenon in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, may be completed in time 
for the showing of the Eighth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the League next spring. The interior 
construction of this building, of which 
McKim, Meade and White are the architects, 
is being provided by the Park Commission 
of Nashville. 

The Fourth Exhibition Circuit closed in 


June at the Delgado Museum, where final | 
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PRIMITIVE FRENCH PAINTING, ABOUT 1425, By AN UN- 
KNOWN ARTIST. GIFT TO THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
FROM THE FRIENDS OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


showing was made under the auspices of the 
Art Association of New Orleans. The Fifth 
Circuit, selected from the Seventh Annual 
Exhibition, opened the season with a show- 
ing at Memorial Hall, University of Georgia, 
under the auspices of the Athens Art Asso- 
ciation. Among the museums and associa- 
tions which will be included on this circuit 
during the coming season are the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis; the Deni- 
son (Texas) Club of Arts; the Art Study 
Club of New Berne, North Carolina; the 
Mississippi and Alabama State Fairs and 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. 

Many members of the League are abroad, 
while others are_in artists’ colonies in the 
north, east. or west, and some find paintable 
subjects in the south. Will H. Stevens 
went from the Natchitoches Art Colony, 
which closed early in July, to the colony in 
West Texas. Ella Miriam Wood, who has 
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just completed mural decorations for several 
New Orleans business houses, left recently 
for Arizona. Boyer Gonzales writes from 
the Catskills, Homer Ellertson from Paris. 
Alice E. Rumph, Carrie L. Hill and others 
are painting in Normandy. Mrs. Gertrude 
Roberts Smith is spending the summer in 
England. 


Two important items for 
IN the future of art in Phila- 
PHILADELPHIA delphia might be noted in a 
review of activities during 
the month of June—the widespread discus- 
sion, political as well as cultural, of the 
possible loss of the McFadden collection of 
nineteenth-century English masterpieces 
through delay on the completion of the new 
art museum; and the opening in the new 
public library, at the time of its public debut, 
of a series of exhibition galleries well suited 
to the display of prints and of manuscripts. 

According to the McFadden bequest, that 
collection, numbering some forty-two can- 
vases by such masters as Gainsborough, 
Romney, Reynolds, Constable, Hogarth 
and Turner, would become the property of 
the city of Philadelphia only if housed per- 
manently by February, 1928. 

The collection has been on view in the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, for sev- 
eral years, due to the lack of suitable gallery 
space in Philadelphia’s city owned halls. 

Through the cooperation of the City 
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Council and the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park every effort is now being made, 
despite lack of available funds, to complete 
a wing of the new museum in time to save 
the McFadden collection for the city. 

The exhibition facilities at the new library 
center about a well-lit octagonal room built 
at the suggestion of Joseph Pennell to supple- 
ment the storage space and research facili- 
ties provided in the regular print collection 
room on a lower floor. In the storage room 
will be kept the Library’s collections—at 
present very slim, but with the opening of 
the new building capable of needed expan- 
sion. The octagon room was devoted at 
the opening to an interesting collection of 
illuminated texts and decorative bits dating 
back to the days when scholar monks pro- 
duced the bulk of the world’s manuscripts. 
Many of the subjects were religious, dealing 
with the Crusades. 

The exhibition was culled from the collec- 
tion of John Frederick Lewis, as was also a 
supplementary display housed in the print 
room and showing the development of the 
art of printing and the arrangement of title 
pages from earliest times to the contempo- 
rary era. 

Actual accomplishments of the Print Club 
during the season were sketched in the 
annual report of that body and spurred to 
successful conclusion the raising through the 
membership of a $60,000 bond issue to under- 
write the purchase and improvement of the 
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present club premises. Active interest in 
the Club’s achievements was attested by 
the support given the bond issue by the 
general membership, about fifty individuals, 
including artist, professional and business 
members, subscribing. 

Among the accomplishments of the Club’s 
year are noted the Pennell Memorial exhibi- 
tion and catalogue; services rendered in- 
dividuals and organizations desiring prints, 
collections, or the actual service of artists. 


_ A representative of the American Federation 


of Labor in Washington was among those 
who came to Philadelphia to obtain from the 
Club aid needed in procuring material for 
use as frontispieces for Federation magazines. 

The Club has sent out a number of exhibi- 
tions, and during the year held the first all- 
American block print exhibition. Loan 
collections have been sent to Philadelphia 
high ‘schools, to Vassar College, the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and elsewhere. 

The report states: “From April 1, 1926, 
to March 31, 1927, 1,257 prints by 148 differ- 
ent artists, 1,618 Christmas cards, and 585 
books have been sold to 269 individuals. 
In the two months following 225 prints by 
20 different artists have been sold, making a 
total of 1,482 prints by 168 different artists.” 

The Club closed the second week in June 
to reopen about the middle of September. 

During the month the Conshohocken Art 
League held its annual exhibition of work by 
members in the Park House, the usual dis- 
play being augmented by the work of the 
junior sketch class. The memorial prize 
for sketch work was given to William 
Mackenzie. 

Two paintings chosen from the recent ex- 
hibition of work by members of the Alumnae 
Association of the School of Design for 
Women have been purchased by that body 
for the school’s permanent collection. They 
are “Spring Blossoms” by Cora Brooks, 
and “Road to Bally Castle” by Lucile 
Howard. 

Two exhibitions have been held recently 
at the Newman gallery, a one-man show 
of the landscapes of Antonio P. Martino 
and a similar display of landscapes by 
Harry G. Berman. 

Paintings by Charles P. Gruppe followed 
the old ship portraits and the etchings by 
Mary Cassatt at the McClees gallery. 

Dorotuy GRAFLY. 


At the Art Institute of 
AT THE Chicago several one-man 
ART INSTITUTE exhibitions of note open 
or cHicaco August 1 to continue 
throughout the month. 
Among these are paintings by H. Leon 
Roecker, Edward TT. Griware, Frederic 
Tellander, Jr., and Jeffrey Grant; and sculp- 
ture by Edwin Pearson. An exhibition of 
Swedish Decorative Arts will also be shown 
at the Art Institute during August, as well 
as a number of exhibitions of works of art 
selected from private collections. 

The annual exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League of Chicago opened in the Mu- 
seum’s galleries on June 21 to close August 1. 
This comprised the work of three organiza- 
tions: the Chicago chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Illinois Society 
of Architects, and the Sketch Club of 
Chicago, besides a large amount of material 
invited from prominent eastern architects, 
among them John Russell Pope, Paul P. 
Cret, and Bertram G.' Goodhue Associates. 
A feature of the exhibition was the group 
of twelve models, by an equal number 
of distinguished American sculptors, for a 
Monument to the Pioneer Woman to be 
erected in Ponca City, Oklahoma. Among 
the striking architectural plans exhibited 
were those of the Cook County Criminal 
Court House and the Frontenac Athletic 
Club for Chicago; the Vesey Building for 
New York; America’s Tower of History, 
and other imposing public buildings. There 
was a fine miniature model of the new 
Chicago Zoological Park, to be built near 
Riverside, and a large drawing in color of 
the new Buckingham Memorial Fountain 
which is being erected in Grant Park near 
the Lake Front. 

Of chief interest in the Print Galleries of 
the Art Institute at the present time is the 
collection of etchings and lithographs by 
Odilon Redon, formerly owned by Mme. 
Redon and recently purchased for the Art 
Institute through the E. H. Stickney fund. 
The 380 prints in this collection, all of which 
it was not possible to hang, cover a period 
of almost fifty years of workmanship and 
comprise the most complete set of works 
by this artist in existence. Other exhibi- 
tions of prints on view in these galleries 
during the summer months include etchings 
and dry-points by James McBey and D. Y. 
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Cameron; engravings and etchings by various 
artists covering a period of four centuries, 
such as van Leyden, Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Lorrain, Turner, Meryon and Zorn; and 
Whistler’s well-known Venetian set of 
etchings. 

Each spring, when the public schools of 
Chicago close, the splendid collection of 
paintings owned by the city, and which has 
hung during the school year in the various 
public schools of the city, is gathered by the 


gallery men of the Art Institute and sent to — 


the large public gallery on the municipal 
pier. In this connection it is interesting to 
know that the city of Chicago owns 146 
works of art, for which it has expended 
$27,500. This amount has gone invariably 
to local artists, the city ordinance specifying 
that purchases must be made of work by 
resident artists of Chicago. These pur- 
chases are not confined to oil paintings alone 
but include sculpture, etchings, and other 
prints, and water colors. 
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Seventeen works of art were sold from the 
Annual Exhibition of the work of Students 
of the Art Institute School, which was shown 
at the Art Institute in June, immediately 
following the close of the school year. This 
is the first time that the work of the students 
has been offered for sale, and the result of 
the scheme has been most gratifying to.all. 

The Graduate Atelier, which will be con- 
ducted by the School of the Art Institute 
for the first time durig the school year 
1927-28, is attracting widespread imterest 
in Chicago and elsewhere. The plan is 
based upon a consideration of the classroom 
as a professional studio where advanced 
painting students are encouraged to develop 
their creative power in execution. Individ- 
ual criticism will be given by imstructors in 
the Departments of Drawing, Painting and 
Illustration of the Art Institute School, in 
addition to which several outstanding Amer- | 
ican artists will be invited to spend one-week 
periods in the school during the season as 


COMMERCE 


-__-visiting instructors. Among those who will 
serve in this capacity during the coming 
year are Daniel Garber, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Henry G. Keller and Herman 
Dudley Murphy. a 


i Se Interesting among summer 
AT THE exhibitions at the Brooklyn 
_-BROOKLYN ~ Museum are several one- 
MUSEUM man groups of paintings. 
One of these groups com- 

prises the work of Dimitri V. Ismailovitch, 
a Russian artist who has recently arrived in 
this country and is exhibiting in several of 
the larger cities. He shows a large number 
of drawings and paintings which accurately 
reproduce the frescoes and mosaics in the 
fourteenth century church of St. Saviour 
(Kahrie Djami), Stamboul. These works, 
in the making of which the artist was en- 
gaged seven years, are particularly interest- 
ing in view of the fact that they represent 
the old frescoes precisely as they appeared 
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after the removal of the coating of white- 
wash which had for many years concealed 
them. So minute and accurate are Mr. 
Ismailovitch’s renderings that it is said that 
if the originals were destroyed today the 
work could be perfectly reproduced. This 
collection was shown first in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of Gordon Dun- 
thorne. Other exhibitions at the Brooklyn 
Museum consist of paintings of Alpine 
scenery by Francois Gos, a brother of Albert 
Gos, the eminent Swiss artist whose works 
were given their first American showing at 
this Museum during the winter of 1926; a 
group of still life and flower paintings by 
Georgia O’ Keefe; and a collection of decora- 
tive paintings by the late Charles M. Shean, 
a former resident of Brooklyn and one of 
the founders of the Society of Mural Painters. 

A number of paintings have lately been 
added, by gift and purchase, to the Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection. Among these 
are ‘‘Egalite”’ by Henry Bacon, the gift of 
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Mrs. Frederick W. Eldridge in memory of 
Mr. Bacon; and “Church Interior” by Jan 
Bosboom, from the bequest of Hannah G. 
Mynderse. 

The Museum’s galleries also contain a 
number of important paintings which are 
shown as loan exhibits. Among these is 
Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of Dr. Drinker 
entitled “Man in White,” purchased through 
the Ranger Fund and lent by the National 
Academy of Design. -Another is a portrait 
of Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes, by 
John Singer Sargent, which has been lent 
by Mr. Stokes. Abbott Thayer’s “Por- 
trait of a Young Woman in White” has been 
lent by Miss Mary Amory Green. 


A competition is now being 


WAR conducted by FIDAC (Fed- 
VETERANS’ eration Interalliee des An- 
COMPETITION ciens Combattants), for the 


best designs for a Medal of 
Honor to be awarded each year by this inter- 
allied veterans’ federation to the educational 
institution which best promotes interna- 
tional amity. Three cash prizes will be 
awarded the winners by an international 
jury of artists now residing in Paris, each 
member representing one of the allied nations 
in the World War. These prizes will consist 
of $200, $100 and $50, respectively. 

The competition is limited to ex-soldiers 
of all ages of the former interallied armies 
and to all other artists of the former inter- 
allied nations who are under twenty-eight 
years of age. The jury leaves entire freedom 
of expression to the competitors and has 
made no specific definitions for the design 
except to state that, in its opinion, the form 
of a medal engraving answers best to the 
interpretation of the theme with which the 
award is concerned. The letters F. I. D. A. 
C. are the only admitted text, and these may 
be developed entirely according to the art- 
ist’s imagination. Suitable space must be 
provided for engraving the name of the 
institution winning the award and for the 
date of the presentation. Designs must be 
submitted to FIDAC Headquarters, atten- 
tion of ‘‘Medal of Honor” Jury, 96 Rue de 
! Universite, Paris, France, before November 
1. Further information concerning the 
contest may be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary General at that address. 

The American member of the jury of 
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award is Mr. Welles Bosworth, the well- 
known architect, who, in stating the terms 
of the contest, has said that “the jury will 
consider that the award should be conferred 
on the most successful effort for the attain- 
ment of mutual comprehension among peoples 
of the ideal of high justice which the allied 
nations endeavored during the war to serve. 
In the estimation of the jury the prize for 
the design will be deserved by the artist who 
will have best interpreted in the purest 
plastic form this ideal of human fraternity.” 

The United States is represented in the 
Federation Interalliee des Anciens Com- 
battants by the American Legion. Other 
nations represented are France, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Roumania, 
Servia-Crotia-Slovenia and Czechoslovakia. 


Announcement has lately 
ANOTHER GIFT been made of an additional 
TO FRANCE gift of 40,000,000 francs 
FROM MR. (approximately $1,600,000) 
ROCKEFELLER from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for the continua- 
tion of the work of restoring the French 
national monuments. This work, which 
comprised chiefly the restoration of Rheims 
Cathedral and the palaces of Versailles and 
Fontainebleau, was started three years ago 
when Mr. Rockefeller gave the sum of 
$1,000,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s second gift was made 
through M. Jules Jusserand, former Am- 
bassador to the United States and chairman 
of the committee in charge of the origimal 
fund. In his letter to M. Jusserand offering 
the gift, Mr. Rockefeller said that although 
the results already attained through his 
previous donation had been highly satisfac- 
tory, there was still much more to be done, 
adding: “The burdens France has been 
carrying are heavy. The fortitude of her 
people excites admiration. I beg you to 
regard this offer as a symbol of the deep and 
abiding friendship of my countrymen for 
yours.” 

M. Jusserand, in accepting the gift, thus 
fittingly expressed the gratitude of himself 
and his people: “Your new gift, so ample 
that it will allow all the chief work of re- 
construction or defense against time to be 
perfected, is accepted with deep emotion. 
The whole of France now and later will bless 
the name of one who, unasked and simply 


in 
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for having seen the danger, came to the 
rescue at the hour when it was most needed 
and when we could do the least for ourselves.” 

Through these two munificent gifts Mr. 
Rockefeller has incurred a debt of gratitude 
not only from the French nation but from 
the people of all the world. 


Outstanding among recent 
exhibitions at the City Art 
Museum was the collection 
of etchings by Rembrandt 
selected from the Museum’s collection which 
has but lately closed. This is the third 
print exhibition assembled from the Mu- 
seum’s print department that has been held 
this year. The first was a collection of 
woodcuts and engravings by Albrecht Diirer; 
the second was of etchings and lithographs 
by James A. McNeill Whistler. The Rem- 
brandt Exhibition consisted of twelve prints 
which illustrate characteristic subjects and 
types of the work of that artist. They in- 
cluded the famous Hundred Guilder print, 
“Christ Healing the Sick,” “Christ Preach- 
ing,’ and “The Death of the Virgin.” 
“Clement de Jonghe,’ ‘‘Rembrandt’s 
Mother,” and “‘Rembrandt with Plumed 
Hat” represented the portrait etchings, 
“The Beggars” and “The Quack Salver”’ 
were in the genre group, and the “‘ Landscape 
with Trees” and “The Windmill” were the 
landscape etchings. 

A collection of rare specimens of early 
printing was also on view at the Museum the 
latter part of June. The exhibition was made 
up of one hundred and sixty books from the 
Vollbehr collection of three thousand works 
assembled by Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr of 
Berlin, Germany, and is the most remarkable 
and important collection of printing ever 
assembled in St. Louis. The books are in 
an excellent state of preservation and repre- 
sent the knowledge and information avail- 
able to the people of Europe in the fifteenth 
century. 

All St. Louis artists residing in St. Louis 
or living within 10 miles of the city limits, 
according to an announcement of the man- 
agement of the City Art Museum, are privi- 
leged to submit paintings for the considera- 
tion of a jury for the selection of their work 
to be shown with the Twenty-second Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings by American Artists. 
The jury will be composed of painters from 
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out of town, the names of whom will be 
announced later. Each St. Louis artist 
may submit three paintings, but, because of 
the size of the American Exhibition, only 
one painting by any one artist may be 
selected. It is desired that no painting be 
entered which has not been painted within 
the past three years. 

Prize-winning prints in the seventh annual 
competition organized by “American Photog- 
raphy” were on exhibition in the Art Room 
of the Public Library the latter part of June 
and the first part of July. 

Drawings, cartoons and photographs of 
stained glass windows formed an interesting 
exhibition at the Statler Hotel, the latter 
part of June. 

The Supervisor of Education at the City 
Art Museum, Miss Mary Powell, sailed for 
Europe July 1 for six weeks study in Euro- 
pean Galleries. 

M. P. 


Of more than usual number 
and variety have been the 
exhibitions accenting Se- 
attle’s summer season this 
year. Close upon the heels of the annual 
Northwest Artists’ Exhibition, held at the 
galleries of the Seattle Society of Fine 
Arts from March 26 to May 17, came an 
exhibition of thirty canvases by Jonas Lie. 
The collection was divided, the larger por- 
tion being shown at the Frederick & Nelson 
gallery, the small remainder being shown in 
the rooms of the Seattle Fine Arts Society. 
The exhibition was highly representative of 
Mr. Lie’s masterly work and attracted much 
interest. Mr. Lie himself was present and 
during his stay in the city delivered a lecture 
before the Fine Arts Society. The exhibi- 
tion continued for a period of two weeks and 
was largely attended, eight hundred persons 
viewing it on the first day. 

Coincident with the Jonas Lie exhibit at 
the Fine Arts gallery were exhibitions of the 
work of the brothers de Zubiaurre and a 
collection of paintings from the First Pan- 
American Exhibition assembled and lent by 
the Los Angeles Museum. ‘The canvases of 
Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre were con- 
cerned with genre subjects depicting the 
life of the Basque country, their native land, 
and of the fisher folk and the life of the sea. 
In the Pan-American exhibition Mexico was 
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represented by four artists, Venezuela by 
one, Canada by one and the United States 
by four, all winners of prizes and honorable 
mentions at the Pan-American Exhibition, 
November, 1925, to March, 1926. 

The latter part of May saw the installa- 
tion of the new display of paintings by north- 
west artists in the salon of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. A new departure 
on the part of that civic organization, the 
exhibit is a permanent one and is to consist 
of work by a group of painters known as the 
Northwest Artists. Room for the exhibi- 
tion was donated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce with the object of bringing the work 
of local painters to the attention of travelers, 
local business men and_ visitors to the 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters. The 
Chamber is also taking care of inquiries and 
sales, without charge to the exhibitors. At 
present the Northwest Artists as an organi- 
zation consists of Victor Alonzo Lewis, 
Ambrose Patterson, Walter I’. Isaacs, Eus- 
tace P. Ziegler and Edgar Forkner. The 
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exhibition will continue for at least a year, 
the exhibits varying from time to time. The 
paintings shown will emphasize particularly 
subjects typical of the Pacific Northwest, 
and inasmuch as from 2,500 to 8,500 per- 
sons visit the salon weekly, the project is 
believed to be potential of much benefit in 
making the work of northwest artists better 
known. 

Another interesting exhibition, dating 
from June 8 to 29, was that sponsored by 
the junior study group of the Fine Arts 
Society, a collection of early American furni- 
ture assembled at the art center, formerly 
the residence of Mr. H. C. Henry. The 
pieces on exhibition were gathered from 
Seattle homes, and the collection included 
rugs, wall papers, china, silver and glass. 

During the month of July the Seattle Fine 
Arts Society held an exhibition of sculpture 
and paintings by Alexander Archipenko, and 
a display of paintings, drawings, prints and 
bronzes by modern French and American 
artists. 
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A Graphie Arts exhibition of uncommon 
interest was that held at the Frederick & 
Nelson gallery, July 5 to 9 inclusive, when a 
display of fine European printing was on 
view, sponsored by a number of local print- 
mg establishments and graphic arts clubs 
under the initiative of the Seattle Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The exhibition 
was assembled by the American Typefound- 
ers Company and is said to be the most 
comprehensive exhibit of Europe’s contem- 
porary graphic art ever brought to America. 

Eustace P. Zeigler left early in July for 
his annual summer season of painting in 
Alaska. Mr. Ziegler will spend the larger 
part of his time this year in Southeastern 
Alaska among the fisheries and will devote 
himself to subjects connected with this most 
picturesque of Alaskan occupations. 

st We 


A very interesting exhibi- 
tion this summer, which 
deserved more notice than 
some which were more ad- 
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vertised, was the William Morris Exhibition - 


held in the Central Library, Fulham Road. 
This was an exhibition of arts and crafts, 
meluding some noble printing from the 
Kelmscott Press and illustrated by some very 
informing lectures. I was so fortunate as 
to be able to attend the first of these by 
Miss May Morris, herself a designer of 
original feeling, and to whom her father’s 
memory is evidently something very pre- 
cious; and it was a special pleasure to me to 
hear her account of his crusade in favor of 
better decorative art and to see the beautiful 
slides of his designs, in which he was helped 
“frequently by Burne Jones, and of his home 
at Kelmscott House beside the river where 
as a young student I had the privilege of 
knowing that great master in art, and being 
shown the tapestry looms which he was then 
first setting up in his home. 
~ Another address which was scarcely less 
valuable in showing a sidelight on the aims 
and ideas of the master was that by Mr. 
Powys on “Morris and Ancient Buildings.” 
The existing society for the preservation of 
such buildings, which is at this moment 
doing priceless work in England, owed its 
inception to William Morris. He detested, 
as the lecturer showed, the craze for restora- 
tion, then in the full force of the Gothic 
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Revival, and which has done such mischief 
here. What he sought for was “repair,” 
to keep our lovely old buildings as such, and 
this because he saw clearly that you cannot 
revive a past art; that to do so with Gothic 
we should have to become ourselves Gothic, 
which, perhaps fortunately, we cannot. 
But the old building preserved, repaired, 
treated with reverence, is not a useless relic in 
the way of the new. And why not, my reader 
may say? “Because,” said Morris, “these 
old things contained a piece of the soul 
of the past, and are so full of it that they 
may be to us moderns a wonderful inspira- 
tion, not to revive, to copy, but to produce 
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something of our own that has in it the same 
sincerity, the soul also of beauty.” 

I must say now a few words about the 
exhibition itself, the wall papers, into which, 
as Mr. Stanley Baldwin said lately, the 
master put something of poetry, the “pome- 
granate,’’ the “honeysuckle,” the gloriously 
bold “acanthus’”’; then his cretonnes, his 
tapestries, his printed books. “I began 
printing books,” said Morris in a letter of 
the time, “with the hope of producing some 
which would have a definite claim to beauty, 
while at the same time they should be easy 
to read”’; and in his Kelmscott Press publi- 
cations, with their noble lettering and illus- 
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trations, that aim was at length worthily 
fulfilled. 

There has been quite a movement lately 
in London towards early Chinese painting, 
and some very interesting works have been 


only lately added to our British Museum, 


collection. I am going to speak now more 
specially of a delightful little exhibition of 
Chinese frescoes in the Yamanaka Gallery 
in New Bond Street, where on entering one 
seems to pass from modern London into old 
Japan. China must once, say about 700 
A. D., have been full of religious fresco 
work, mostly relating to the divine message 
of the Buddha; and we hear of one famous 
artist, Wu Tao-Tzu, who painted three 
hundred frescoes, and finally stepped into 
the temple door “and disappeared forever!” 
Then—alas for art!—there came the icono- 
clast Emperor Wu Tsung, in 845, by whose 
edict all the Buddhist temples with their 
decorations, it is said more than 4,600 in 
all, were destroyed; and, though this fury 
ended in 861, the mischief was done forever. 

The frescoes shown at Yamanaka’s give 
us some idea of what we have lost. These 
figures of “‘Bodhisattvas,”’ household god- 
desses, priests and ladies possess great dig- 
nity and beauty; they belong to the Sung dy- 
nasty (960-1126 A. D.), and I cannot help 
often comparing them in my own thought 
with some of the Italian primitives. The 
drawing is generally good; the draperies not 
closely embracing the form as in Indian 
sculpture, but more loose and flowing, as if 
“wafted by gentle zephyrs.” Very fine is 
the birth of Gautama Buddha, and an 
Empress with two attendants in adoration. 

In my next note, I propose to treat and 
illustrate the wonderful Dorchester House 
collection which I have just been permitted 
to visit, and which is likely to come up for 
sale at Messrs. Christies next month. 

S. B. 


To drop out of the noise 
and flurry of the present 
into the calm of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, one has only to enter the Jean Char- 
pentier Gallery, opposite the Presidential 
Palace in the rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
and bask in the serene and sparkling beauty 
created by the French pastelists of that 
period. Maurice Quentin de la Tour, mas- 
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ter of character interpretation and the ex- 
pression of life; Perronneau, his less success- 
ful but hardly less brilliant rival (who knew 
how to paint better than he knew how to 
interpret); Nanteuil, Boucher, Nattier, Mme. 
Labille-Guiard (with at least one master- 
‘piece to her. credit, borrowed from the 
Louvre)—what a gallery of princely loveli- 
ness! What lively, vivacious, conversa- 
tional, or calm, self-possessed faces; what 
tender-hued velvets and silks and satins, 
-and lace jabots, and a general air of being 
perfectly well brought-up, and at ease with 
the Creator as well as his creatures! Only 
to look at them, one realizes that these men 
and women—and children, for there are 
several exquisite children, one by Perron- 
neau which is a jewel—never rushed across 
modern streets with their lives in their 
hands, pursued by the dragon automobile. 
Well, let us breathe freely in this charming 
corner and rejoice that the museum in the 
war-demolished city of St. Quentin will be 
helped by our small contribution. 

In the same gallery, upstairs, the visitor 
finds about a hundred pictures painted by 
that admirable, highly cultured artist, 
Jacques-Emile Blanche. Especially known 
as a portraitist, M. Blanche shows here 
nothing but landscapes with figures, city, 
racing, hunting, water and country scenes, 
all in England, which he knows thoroughly. 
A notable exhibition. 

M. Albert Besnard, at the Galerie Marcel 
Guiot, has good-naturedly allowed his 
friends to collect some of his designs, draw- 
ings, water colors, engravings, pastels, and 
a painting or two, which serve well for a 
study of his work. Among the drawings 
are some striking studies of hands, of which 
M. Besnard said: “Ah, hands! To think 
that some artists neglect them. The hand 
is as expressive as the face, and gives me as 
much pleasure in working it out. The 
modelling of the palm, the form of the fingers 
and nails, even the grain of the skin, all 
reveal the personality of the subject.” 

A sensational sale at the Galerie Georges 
Petit in May showed the absurdity of the 
current processes of speculation by picture 
dealers. Honoré Daumier, the famous cari- 
caturist and painter, was the hero of the 
occasion. Scorned and misunderstood dur- 
ing his lifetime, owing solely to the friend- 
ship of Corot the fact that he was enabled to 
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pass his last years peacefully in a little 
peasant house, his pictures sold a few days 
ago as follows: For his ‘Don Quichotte et 
Sancho Panca’’—dimensions, about 3 by 
14% feet—1,290,000 franes; for his ‘La 
Blanchisseuse,’” 701,000 franes; for ‘‘Les 
Amateurs de Peinture,’’ 640,000; ‘‘Les Musi- 
ciens Ambulants,’’ 400,000, etc. Among the 
drawings and water colors, “Le Malade 
Imaginaire” brought 400,000 francs. Dau- 
mier, could he have been present, would have 
rubbed his eyes and wondered if he were 
awake. Not that his genius is in doubt, 
but only the exaggeration of speculation in 
honest art. Daumier formed himself on 
Michael Angelo. Michelet once wrote to 
him: “You are the Michel-Ange of Carica- 
ture.’ And when Daubigny first saw the 
Sistine Chapel he exclaimed, “Why, this is 
like Daumier!” 

Apropos of this violent speculation among 
dealers, it is whispered about that these 
gentlemen are making a great to-do about 
certain artists, working up public enthusi- 
asm and fixing attention upon modern 
painters, while they themselves are quietly 
purchasing old masters at lower prices with 
a shrewd view to the future. 

One of the most sincere and gifted of-con- 
temporary French painters is Othon Friesz, 
whose exposition at the Galerie Granoff in- 
cludes about a hundred paintings, harmoni- 
ous, rhythmic, essentially pictorial, not 
anecdotic, covering thirty years of work. 
At twenty-one he painted the admirable 
picture of his mother shown among his 
youthful pictures. Friesz’ model is Le Pous- 
sin, but his independence is beyond question. 

A young painter twenty-two years old, 
Bérard, now exhibiting at the Galerie Pierre, 
has attracted attention by his precocious and 
original talent. Such a critic as J. E. Blanche 
admires him and says he is ““a being apart.” 
Lyrical, poetical, strange, this young man— 
if he can keep from being spoiled by literary 
and unhealthy artistic influences—will prob- 
ably go far. One of his portraits, that of a 
sailor, is so intense, so sincere, so ugly and so 
true, that one is haunted by it. 

The American painter, Mr. W. H. Singer, 
Jr., showed on June 17 twenty of his pic- 
tures of Norwegian landscapes. Austere 
studies of high mountainous regions, some 
of them painted in the twilight night of 
the north—countries of snow, with no figures 
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and sometimes one tree as expressive as a 
human being—or flower-covered stretches 
of meadow between towering purple moun- 
tains, or strange natural phenomena in the 
sky. One snow-scene has the delicate iri- 
descence of a pearl. The sensibility, the 
poetic feeling of the artist, is as obvious as 
his high technical qualities. This exposition 
was held at the Durand-Ruel Galleries and 
will later be taken to America. 

In the next room at the same galleries the 
Dutch painter, Mr. Jacob Dooijewaard, of 
Amsterdam, exhibits some modern interiors 
with the coloring and finish of jewels, in 
the manner of the Dutch School—not inte- 
riors of kitchens, stables, farmyards, such as 
we are accustomed to see, but of gentlemen’s 
houses. A master of technique. These 
pictures will also be shown in America. 

Loutse MoreGan SI... 


The famous Parasnis Col- 


THE PARASNIS lection of Old Indian Paint- 


COLLECTION ings is now in the market, 

OF MUGHAL and negotiations have been 

PAINTINGS, opened, it is stated, for its 
BOMBAY sale in America. 


The collection comprises 
in all 311 paintings and provides a magnifi- 
cent record of the Mughal Empire at its 
height. They have been brought together 
from various authentic sources; some form 
those rich art treasures which were sent from 
Delhi to the Rajas of Satara and the Pesh- 
was of Poona, others collected by the late 
Parasnis from ancient families in Northern 
India. 

The paintings by Baswan Daswanth, Anup 
Chatar, Khawaja Abdus Samad and other 
Delhi artists, who flourished in the days of 
Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehan, reveal 
the true genius of Mughal art in the matter 
of portraiture, those of the emperors and 
their families demonstrating a marvel of 
detail and fineness. All the famous Delhi 
artists, it is said, perished in the battle of 
Panipat, and those not so famous who sur- 
vived started the Lucknow school which, 
as the Parasnis collection shows, did not 
come up to the famous Delhi school. 
Amongst the pictures of the Rajput or Hindu 
school are a number which show remarkable 
decorative detail. 

The most valuable painting of all perhaps 
is that of Akbar with his preceptor, Mian- 
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ud-din Chesti, which surpasses all other | 
examples of Mughal art in India, both for | 


detail and coloring. The venerable saint 


is seated on a carpet with the Koran (Holy | 
Muslim scripture) teaching Emperor Akbar, | 
whose two military attendants are seated a | 
little distance away listening. This picture | 


is of the early seventeenth century and was 
painted by Raja Nidhamal. 
ing of the same period is that of Jehangir, by 
the emperor’s famous artist, Govardhan. 
Jehangir is seated on a golden throne and has 
a halo around his head; he is wearing gor- 


geous clothes under a beautiful robe of Dacca | 


muslin and is bedecked with necklaces of 
pearls and precious stones; numerous attend- 
ants are near by and servants are distribut- 
ing sweets and rice to the poor. In the back- 
ground is a famous tomb and the Fort of 
Taragad. 


A magnificent series of twelve pictures | 


belonging to the Rajput school of the early 
seventeenth century describes the life of 
Krishna and Radha (principal Hindu god 
and goddess) with the Hindu months. The 
details of each show marvellous skill. 

The collection also includes the remark- 
able portraits of all the Delhi emperors, a 
delightful miniature of Mumtaj Mahal 
(Mughal Empress), colorful pictures of 
hunting and other sports of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, copies of European 
paintings by Delhi artists, scenes of splendor 
in Mughal palaces, wonderful illuminated 
manuscripts and delicate Chinese paintings, 
ranging in value from 400 to 12,000 rupees. 

This collection of historical paintings has 
drawn to Satara every Governor of Bombay 
since it was started thirty years ago, as well 
as many European and American artists, 
and the unanimous opinion has been that it 
is of unique interest. The Satara Museum, 
wherein it is housed, cousists of two sections, 
one comprising valuable documents and 
books which have been saved for the country 
by the generosity of the Bombay govern- 
ment in offermg to the Parasnis family a 
pension in perpetuity in return for a free 
and unconditional deed of gift of the collec- 
tion; the other the pictorial section which is 
entirely separate and over which the govern- 
ment has no claim; thus it can be disposed of 
by the family in any way that they may 
desire. 

Bipin K. Sryna. 


Another paint- | 


PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR J. NAUJALIS 


JONAS SILEIKA 


PURCHASED BY THE LITHUANIAN GOVERNMENT FOR INCLUSION IN THE CUIRLIONIS 
GALLERY IN KAUNAS 


ITEMS 
We are reproducing herewith a painting 


by Jonas Sileika, one of the well-known 


artists of Lithuania, and a regular contribu- 
tor to the principal exhibitions held in that 
country. Mr. Sileika is a member of the 
American Federation of Arts, and has re- 
cently written expressing not only his own 
appreciation, but that of his fellow artists 
in Lithuania, of the AMERICAN MaGazINE OF 
Arr. Many of these artists, he says, can 
neither read nor speak English, but find great 
pleasure in the reproductions of works of 
art which the magazine contains, a fact 
which, he remarks, witnesses to the truth 
of the conviction that “art is an international 
language, understandable to all the people of 
the world.” 

Several of Mr. Gilcilea’ s paintings have 
been purchased by the Lithuanian Govern- 


ment for inclusion in the Cuirlionis (Tchur- 
lionis) Gallery in Kaunas. 


Witnessing to the excellence of ihe in- 
truction now offered at the School of Fine 
arts at Yale University is the fact that two 
of the students at this school were awarded 
fellowships in the most recent competitions 
of the American Academy in Rome, and 
three’ others received honorable mention. 
The two winners of the highest awards were 
Dunbar Dyson Beck of Indianapolis, in 
the field of painting, and George Horburn 
Snowden of Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 
sculpture. The fellowships include three 
years’ study at the Academy in Rome, an 
annual stipend of $1,250, and living accom- 
modations during the entire time. 

Honorable mentions in the field of paint- 
ing were awarded to P. C. Elliott, D. M. 
Mattison and H. X. Vancott of Yale; O. M. 
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Ricci of the National Academy of Design; 
T. M. Stell, Jr., of the Art Students’ League, 
and Adolph Bloch of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. 

The Jury of Award for this competition, 
which was held at the Grand Central Galler- 
ies, New York, was composed of Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Francis C. Jones, Barry Faulkner, 
Ezra Winter and Douglas Volk, in painting; 
and Daniel Chester French, Herbert Adams, 
James Earle Fraser, John Gregory and A. A. 
Weinman, in sculpture. 


A marble tablet by Paul Manship has 
lately been instalied at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, as a memorial to John W. 
Beatty, first director of Fine Arts at the 
Institute. This tablet, which is of Rose 
Burgundy stone, has been placed on the 
first landing of the main staircase of the 
building, leading to the Department of Fine 
Arts, and is of such color as to blend with 
the marble of the wall. Art is represented 
by the reclining figure of a woman sweeping 
through space. The motif of inspiration is 
typified by a small Pegasus. The composi- 
tion is classical in conception. The placque 
bears the inscription: “Erected by the Car- 
negie Institute in Memory of the First 
Director of Fine Arts—John Wesley Beatty 
—1896-1922.” John W. Beatty was not 
only Director of Fine Arts at the Institute 
for twenty-six years but was the founder, 
it will be remembered, of the Carnegie 
International Exhibition, the most impor- 
tant annual exhibition at the Institute and 
an outstanding event of the art world. 


A joint exhibition of the work of Joe B. 
Acken and Walter Collins, both Tampa 
artists, has lately been held at the Walter 
Collins Studios in Plant Park, Tampa. Both 
groups comprised oil paintings, Mr. Acken 
showing twenty-six works, Mr. Collins 
eleven. A writer in the Tampa Tribune, at 
the time of this exhibition, used the following 
words in praise of these artists and their 
work: “Mr. Acken’s art remains a free ex- 
pression of emotion—personal or nature’s. 
There is no groping for the obscure that 
spells greatness to the ignorant. Mr. 
Acken can make moonlight filter through the 
clouds, silver tree and bush and confer life 
on a silent pool—you almost imagine you 
can see the fish awaken and frolic below. 
Mr. Collins, who earned his laurels in the art 
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centers of the West, later pursuing his studies 
in Paris, Munich and Berlin, has been a | 
successful teacher of art for ten years in 
Tampa, implanting the love of art in all his | 
voice and work could reach. ... Among 
the paintings which he shows in the present 
exhibition are several portraits witnessing 
to unusual dexterity of hand and a real 
ability for character portrayal.” 


Prof. Tomas Navarro Tomas of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, who is at present visiting 
in this country, has lately been the guest of 
the Museum of New Mexico, where he de- 
livered a lecture in Spanish on the subject of 
“Spain of Today,” in which he drew a vivid 
word picture of industrial, educational, 
political and financial conditions in the 
present-day Spain. Professor Tomas held 
the close attention of his audience. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To THe Eprror, 
The American Magazine of Art: 


I read with interest Mr. L. Earle Rowe’s article 
entitled ‘“‘Forgeries and the Collector” in the 
April issue of the AMerican Macazine or Art. 

No doubt it is true, as you say in your note on 
the article, that comparatively few have any idea 
of the extent to which this nefarious practice is 
carried on. But how is remedy to be effected 
unless the public is given the names of the forgers, 
and of the concerns which make a business of 
marketing forgeries? 

Mr. Rowe tells us that there are at least three 
factories for forging pottery in Greece. Again, 
he says, three of the best known dealers in some 
of the largest cities in Italy are the distributors of 
forgeries. 

Certainly it is not to be expected that any in- 
dividual will make known the names of such 
fraudulent dealers, because to do so would lead to 
embarrassment and legal complications. It would 
seem, however, that such information might be 
released by some of the great museums, or by a 
group of museums organized for the purpose of 
protecting the art-buying public against d ecep- 
tion of this kind, and to prevent the country from 
being further flooded with forgeries. It certainly 
would be in keeping with their educational pur- 
poses, and to their ultimate enrichment as the 
receivers of many objects of art bought by the 
public and later to be given or bequeathed to 
them. Wholly disinterested as even the highest 
minded of dealers cannot be expected to be, and 
informed as no individual, however expert, can 
be, their protection would count tremendously in 
all right directions. All warning the public of the 
sources of forgeries, and the distributors of such, 
in generalities, though interesting, is useless. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Atrrep M. Brooks. 


Ss ean 


TL W. Nason. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WOODCUT OF TODAY AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, with commentary by Malcolm C. 
Salaman, edited by Geoffrey Holme. The 
Studio, Ltd., London, publisher. Price in 
wrappers, 7s. 6d. net—($2.08), including post- 
age, — 


This volume, which contains rather more 
comment than is usual in the Studio publi- 
cations, is intended to supplement the survey 


which Mr. Salaman made eight years ago 


dealing with modern woodcuts by British 
and French Artists. Not only has the 
woodcut had a renaissance in its favor but it 
has in later days taken on a completely new 
form of expression, and it has become to a 
great extent the chosen medium of the 
modernists. It satisfies to a great extent a 
desire for simplicity and force. It forbids 
any thought of technical limitation, suavity 
and grace of expression. It is interesting to 


- note, however, in glancing through the 


illustrations of this book, which are numer- 
ous, that there is a distinct difference in the 
style of the workers of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Italy and Germany—a difference 
to an extent dictated by national tradition. 
The last chapters of the book are devoted to 
the woodcuts of the United States and our 
neighbor Canada. Mr. Salaman gives first 
place in his listing of contemporary American 
wood engravers to John J. A. Murphy, whose 
portrait impression of Sir William Orpen he 
reproduces. Among others flatteringly men- 
tioned and represented through illustration 
are Charles Kassler, Birger Sandzen, Rock- 
well Kent, Ruzicka, Cecil Buller, William 
Zorach, J. J. Lankes, Benjamin Miller and 
A reproduction is given of a 
color wood-block print of an Angora cat 
by N. Bresslern-Roth. The selection, so far 
as it goes, seems to have been well made, 
although other makers of color wood-blocks 
might well have been included. In fact it 
is in this field that American artists have 


made special contribution. 


DECORATIONS AND ENGLISH INTER- 
IORS, by Arthur Stannard Vernay. William 
Helburn, Inc, New York, publisher. 
Twenty-eight full-page illustrations are 

given in this book of interiors in four beau- 

tiful homes, that of Nicholas F. Brady, 

Esq., Roslyn, L. I.; James C. Brady, Esq., 

Gladstone, N. J.; Mrs. H. LeRoy Emmet, 


Tuxedo Park; and Mrs. Ambrose Monell, 
New York. Accompanying each plate is a 
brief description which assists the reader 
to discern the artistic significance of ar- 
rangement and design. The author says 
great and important effects are not essen- 
tial to the decorative schemes shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The large or 
the small space can, with equal facility, be 
made not only decoratively correct but to 
possess the charm and the individuality 
which the owner gives it. It is a question 
of the right form of expression and the right 
selection. Mr. Vernay declares that charm 
is not achieved by blindly following the 
period work of the past but by a judicious 
choice of pieces that harmonize even where 
a definite period effect serves as a basis of 
the room or the background. Certainly, 
judging from the illustrations, the author by 
following out his theory has attained excel- 
lent results. This book has been published 
in a limited edition. 


EUTERPE, OR THE FUTURE OF ART, by 
Lionel R. McColvin. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, publishers. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this book—which, by the 
way, is small enough to be conveniently 
dropped into one’s pocket or handbag—says 
we cannot put art in a watertight compart- 
ment. His reason is that art has many 
sides and touches life at many points. We 
must regard art, he says, as an inseparable 
organic element in life, not as a superimposed 
culture which may or may not exist in any 
individual or take form. At the very outset 
he makes it plain that when he speaks of the 
future of art he does not mean the art of the 
future. He sees direct patronage of art 
by the few rapidly declining and,’as a result, 
art placed on a more democratic economic 
basis. He frankly admits, however, that 
the greatest danger which operates in art, 
as in other fields, is in commercialism, mass- 
production, standardization, and the heed- 
ing of large volume of demand will lead to 
an increase in the quantity of art-production 
and a decrease in the average of its quality, 
and that unless the evils of the system are 
counteracted by certain developments, the 
chief of which are education, cooperation 
and the birth of a new attitude with regard 
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to art ideals, there will be serious loss. A 
thought-provoking essay. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS, trans- 
lated by A. B. Hinds. In Four Volumes. 
Everyman’s Library, edited by Ernest Rhys. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, publisher. 
Price, 80 cents a volume. 


The translation here used is that of the 
Temple Classics edition published in 1900 
and Jong since out of print. It has been 
reedited, and numerous footnotes drawn 
from many sources including numerous 
monographs on art in Italian towns and a 
glossary of terms, have been added. Vasari 
undoubtedly had his shortcomings and all 
that he has said may not be absolutely true, 
but those of whom he writes—the great 
artists of the great Renaissance in Italy— 
were his contemporaries and through his 
Lives alone can we secure such voluminous 
first-hand information. No one who makes 
a study of art as a scholar, teacher, art lover, 
can dispense with this source of information, 
and it is fortunate indeed that the publishers 
have seen fit to include them in Everyman’s 
Library and thus make them available for all. 


NEW TOWNS FOR OLD, by John Nolen. Mar- 
shall Jones Company, Boston, Mass., publisher. 
Price, $3.00. 


In his introduction to this book Albert 
Shaw says: “It is not pretentious, but it is 
highly significant. It describes the making 
of certain new communities on modern lines 
for convenience, permanence and beauty, 
in view of all the changed conditions that 
have been produced by good roads, the auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the graded school, 
and a hundred other transforming circum- 
stances. But besides the description and 
analysis of new communities, Mr. Nolen 
shows a delightful sympathy with the 
awakened interest in restoring and improving 
the old villages and towns. No longer do 
intelligent people apologize for the little 
neighborhoods where their American ances- 
tors lived. They have come to realize that 
the best future of the United States lies not 
in the great industrial and metropolitan 
centers, nor in the volume of surplus crops 
of wheat and corn and cotton produced in 
the west and south, nor yet in the sheer 
number of automobiles manufactured, or the 
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magnitude of annual output of iron and 
steel, but in living life as it should be liived— 
family life under healthful and harmonious 
conditions.” It is of this change of heart, 
this development bespeaking social as well 
as artistic betterment of which Mr. Nolen’s 
book tells. There is no better authority on 
this subject than he and the new towns that 
are taking the place of the old ones in many 
instances have come into existence through 
his instrumentality. It should not be 
thought, however, that this little book is an 
exploitation of the writer’s achievements. 
Far from it, the personal element enters 
little into the writing. It is a record of 
progress and recognition of what those who 
have strived to give impetus to improve- 
ment in town planning and better building 
have achieved. At the same time it points 
the way to a keener appreciation of art in 
nature and to further development. 


FAMOUS SPORTING PRINTS, No. IiI—The 
Derby. The Studio, Ltd., publisher. Price 
five shillings—$1.43—including postage. 

Like its predecessors in this series, we 
have here an excellent set of facsimile repro- 
ductions of sporting prints—prints picturing 
the Derby, a great event in English life. 
With the exception of the four years, 1915- 
1918, during the Great War, the Derby has 
been run at Epsom annually for nearly a 
century and a half. As George Kendall, 
who writes the introduction to this volume, 
says: “That it has endured so long and 
continues to draw its ever-increasing multi- 
tudes are the surest signs that it ministers 
to a characteristic humour in the British 
people—an inborn love of good fellowship 
and sport.” The prints that are repro- 
duced were originally published to cater to 
this same “characteristic humour.” 


ARCHITECTURE, by Lewis Mumford; AP- 
PRECIATION OF SCULPTURE, by Lorado 
Taft; PLEASURE FROM PICTURES, by 
Henry Turner Bailey. Pamphlets, “Reading 
with a Purpose” Series. American Library 
Association, publisher. Price, 35 cents each. 


Three pamphlets on the Appreciation of 
Art, “Sculpture” by Lorado Taft, “Pic- 
tures” by Henry Turner Bailey, and ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture” by Lewis Mumford. Excellent 
little books, well calculated to open the way 
to a better understanding of appreciation of 
the subjects dealt with. 
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CASTILIAN PEASANTS 


A RECENT PAINTING BY 
MAURICE FROMKES 


SEE PAGE 495 


